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PILGRIMS TO THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 


Over a pathway of snow and rocks whipped by bitterly cold winds and rising at one point to 19,000 feet the most devout pilgrims 
distance of twenty-five miles by the method of prostration. It is their supreme obeisance to the gods of Kang Rimpoche of the } 
Snow; it is a penance which takes almost a month to perform. Here one pilgrim stands erect, his hands raised in prayer; another 

before measuring his length in the snow. 
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. . . . \" 
Now the pilgrim lies prone upon the snow where he remains The pilgrims who measure the entire length of the path 
for several seconds. When he arises he will move forward : around Kang Rimpoche with their bodies protect their 
to the point reached by his hands, repeat his prayers, and hands with heavy fur gloves. Often they leave one a 
fall once more face downwards in the snow. and shoulder bare. itestan i 
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T HERE are many holy mountains in Tibet, but none is more sacred than 
Mount Kailas. The Tibetans call it Kang Rimpoche, or the mountain of 
precious snow. Millions of Hindus and Buddhists worship this mighty 
snow clad peak of the Himalayas towering to a height of 21,982 feet. 
For Hindus it is the throne of Shiva; for Buddhists, the home of their 
mnumerable gods. From all parts of Central Asia and India pilgrims 
journey to see this peak, to bathe in the holy Lake Manasarowar which 
lies beneath it, and to make the difficult journey over the path that en- 
circles the mountain and rises at one place to a height of 19,500 feet. To 
do this is to earn the benediction of their gods. But it is not a benediction 
easily won. 

The way to salvation is hard. It leads through marshy jungles and 
over passes two and three miles high which are swept by icy gales even in 
mid-summer. Many pilgrims never reach their goal. Many succumb to 
disease ; others die of sheer exhaustion or perish in the pitiless storms that 
rage so frequently over bleak Tibetan uplands. 

The pilgrims’ way stands open to all Indians. To Europeans the 
mountains of the gods are forbidden. Fortunately, however, I had an 
Indian friend who was willing to take the risk of accompanying me to 
Tibet if I dressed like an ordinary pilgrim. ‘His name is Kapur, then a 
student, today a lawyer in a small village. 

The starting point of our journey was Elmora, a little village on the 
lower slopes of the Himalayas. There we were joined by Kitar, a coolie 
from Darjeeling who had been twice to Mount Everest with British 
expeditions. 

Three weeks of traveling were before us and it was not long before we 
encountered fellow pilgrims bound for the same destination. On our 
first stop on the way to Tibet a troop of emaciated Indians caught up 
with us. Their leader, with the gaunt face of a fanatic and an ascetic, 
told us that they had been traveling for two years. They had come all the 
way from Ceylon, but in a few weeks their desires would be fulfilled and 
they would at last look with awe on the holy mountain. 

Shortly afterwards when we pitched our tent by a stream we saw a 
solitary yogi gazing rapturously at the water. The stream was holy for it 
flowed eventually into Mother Ganges. He did not move for a whole 
afternoon, but when the sun had set he came to our tent and accepted a 
bowl of rice. It seems that he had already spent some weeks in this spot 
in meditation preparatory to the supreme experience. As yet he did not 
feel that his soul was sufficiently purified to be worthy of the view of 
the sublime Kang Rimpoche. Perhaps he would spend weeks, or even 
months, by this stream before he felt worthy to cover the last stage of 
his journey. 

It is men of this type—the very personification of Hindu mysticism 
with its insistence on self-denial and even self-mutilation—who give to 
the pilgrimages to Kang Rimpoche their intensity and fervor. 

After three weeks march we reached the village of Garbyang, the last 
settlement on the Indian side of the Himalayas. As the pass into Tibet 
was still under deep snow we had to wait there for some time. Although 
we lived simply and modestly our wretched hut was continually sur- 
rounded by young men who wanted to talk to us. With Kapur it was 
quite simple, he spoke Hindustani fluently. But my knowledge of this 
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Tibetan pilgrims turn 
their prayer - wheels 
continuously, confi- 
dent that each prayer 
written on the papers 
within will win favor 
with the gods. 


language was very limited. So in order 
to avert suspicion Kapur explained to all 
visitors that it really was not worth their 
while trying to get into conversation with 
me as I was an idiot. I could not even 
manage to speak my own language, and 
he had brought me with him on this 'pil- 
grimage because my parents begged him 
to do so. The natives looked at me with 
interest for one minute and—I was some- 
what embarrassed to realize—they were 
quickly convinced of the truth of these 
words. 

We hired an interpreter named Nan 
Singh in Garbyang, for neither Kitar nor 
Kapur could speak Tibetan. And then 
we started to cross the Lipu Lek Pass, 
17,000 feet high. 

The way over the pass led over steep 
snowfields. Here, at a latitude cor- 
responding roughly to that of Cairo, the 
sun blazes down steadily all day. The 
snow had melted and it was impossible 
to proceed. We had to wait hours, 
shivering in the icy cold, until two in the 
morning, when the snow had frozen suf- 
ficiently to bear our weight. We climbed 
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Himalayas and brings 
corn and meal to 
Tibet for trading. 


In the mountains of 
Tibet the goat is the 
principal beast of 
burden. Nearly all 
the flour imported 
from India is carried 
by these animals. 
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slowly, and just as the grey light of the 
dawn was appearing we reached the 
level of the pass. The sun fought its 
way slowly through the thick mist. To 
the north we saw the tremendous peak 
of Gurla Mandata (25,361 ft.). Our 
Tibetan companions were constantly 
prostrating themselves in prayer. 

The first village we had to pass in 
Tibet was Taklakot, the home of a 
Tibetan official from whom every pilgrim 
or traveler must get permission to con- 
tinue his journey. 

It was decided that it might be wise 
for me to feign illness, and as we ap- 
proached Taklakot I pretended to have 
symptoms of the dread mountain sick- 
ness. As soon as we reached Taklakot 
my friends got me into the drasalam (a 
place where pilgrims may stay free of 
charge), and there I writhed moaning on 
the clay floor. While some Tibetans dis- 
cussed what was the best thing to be 


done for the sick man, the interpreter 
we had hired in Garbyang and my > 
friends went up to the little palace where 
the official stayed. They came back soon — 
and, reported that he had been very kind _ 
and gracious. He gave them permission — 
to continue their journey and, best of 
all, he did not want to see the sick pil- 
grim. The way to the sacred mountain 
lay open to me! M3 
After a vain attempt to climb er 
Mandata and a few days of traveling we 
reached the holy lake of Manasarowar. 
In Thokar on the south bank we took | 
day’s rest, which was spent not only in 
rest but also in the performance of 
religious duties. It was expected of us 
that we should visit the monastery there 
and present a small offering of money. 
Half of this offering goes to the monks, 
the other half to the poor of the village : 
Sven Hedin, who knows Asia better 
than any man, has described Lake Mane 


“the most beautiful scenery in the world. 
__ And truly the view before us was a won- 
| derful one. The lower hills and moun- 
tains surrounding the lake are bare and 
range through every shade of color from 
purest white to deepest purple. The color 
of the lake is always changing. Some- 
times the water seems dark and threaten- 
_ ing and waves lap the shore. At other 
Bi: times it is still and placid, seeming in its 
| ineredible blue to mirror the breadth and 
depths of heaven. 
~ We had to perform some religious 
ablutions at Thokar. This was not par- 
ticularly pleasant as the temperature was 
“near the freezing point and the water of 
the lake was bitterly cold. But the monks 
_ from the monastery would have taken it 
- amiss and would certainly not have un- 
_ derstood how pilgrims could fail to profit 
_ by the opportunity to free themselves of 
| all their sins in one bath. So with chat- 
) tering teeth we went into the water and 
carried out the religious ceremonies, my 
companions with great devotion and I 
with a great desire to end the ordeal as 
soon as possible. We had to go under 


the water several times, murmur the 
names of the gods, and throw rice and 
tsamba into the lake. Finally the cere- 
monial bath came to an end and my com- 
panions were delighted that I had taken 
part in it. Perhaps it lessened their 
pricks of conscience if I behaved like a 
real pilgrim. 

We were pilgrims and could not stay 
long in any place, even a place as peace- 
ful and beautiful as Thokar. Following 
the banks of Manasarowar we set out 
towards the north. We passed Gosul 
Gompa, where some monks stood on the 
flat roof looking over the lake. They 
seem to live a life of rest, peace and 
serenity. How should it be otherwise 
among the holiest places of the world? 

In Barkha, our next objective, another 
district official was living and this time 
we were much more daring. We knew 
he spoke no Hindustani, so we paid him 
a visit. We gave him a present of a roll 
of bandages and a mirror. He was 
friendly to us, gave us tea in his un- 
usually clean room, and presented us 
with some tsamba that he had brought 
with him from the holy city of Lhasa. 


In Dortchen the pilgrimage round 
Kailas begins. A path twenty-five miles 
long encircles the sacred mountain. It 
goes through narrow stony valleys and 
over steep and rocky slopes, reaching at 
Dolma Pass a height of more than 19,500 
feet. Even in the height of summer, 
snow and ice lie there. For pilgrims 
who perform the circuit of the mountain 
prostrating themselves the whole way, 
this pass is the culmination of their hard- 
ships, but it is also the supreme moment 
in their lives. Never again will they be 
so near to the throne of the gods. 

Some Tibetans came towards us on 
the stony path. They carried prayer- 
wheels which they never stopped turning. 
When they saw us they cried: “Oh, how 
lucky you are, how lucky!” Our inter- 
preter, who was a very diplomatic and 
polite person, called back: ““Yes we are 
very lucky.” It was only later that we 
discovered why we were so_ lucky. 
Gorpon Sahib, the highest official of 
Western Tibet, was staying in the mon- 
astery of Diripu which we were nearing. 

Kitar and Kapur looked at me. Their 


glance did not suggest that they thought 


IN THE HEART OF THE HIMALAYAS 


and travelers can proceed. 


Crouched behind a small wall to serve as a windbreaker, pilgrims await the 
coming of night before crossing the 17,000 foot Lipu Lek pass. The hot sun of 
the day melts the snow and makes travel impossible; at night the snow freezes 


In the uplands of the Himalayas the women enjoy 

equal rights with men. On gala occasions they 

wear elaborate necklaces and a jeweled headdress. 
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we were so particularly happy. I also felt my heart sink. — 
Gorpon Sahib must certainly have seen a good many Europeans 
before. 

It was impossible either to turn back or to avoid the monastery. 
Such unpilgrim-like behavior would at once have aroused 
suspicion. Therefore we must at all cost go to the monastery. 

Before the monastery came in sight Kitar and I exchanged 
loads. I took his enormous rucksack, wound a dirty strip of 
linen about my forehead and, bent almost double under my load, 
staggered panting into the courtyard. The priests at once sent 
us to the darasalam. The others soon made themselves at home, 
and Kitar began to hold forth about his achievements, attract- 
ing as much attention as possible to himself. In the meantime 

: Rtas Seema ? i I started collecting yak dung. 
OA ibe : etiins SU a ea e No one would be likely to suspect a European under the guise 
of Kang Rimpoche. Not far from this monastery the twenty-five- of a dirty coolie. And dirty I was! 

mile circuit of the mountain of the precious snow begins. It was late afternoon, and white wisps of clouds driven by 
the gale chased over us and ever and again hid the sacred moun- 
tain from sight. Evening came on slowly over the mountains. 
The lower hills and the monastery were soon enveloped in a 
uniform grey above which the great mountain was still visible. 

I squatted in front of the monastery, turned my prayer-wheel 
and muttered a monotonous “Ram, Ram.” This simple Indian 
prayer formula convinced the passing monks that I was a 
pious if stupid fellow. This was just what I wanted, for in | 
Tibet the first of these characteristics is respected much more 
deeply than the second is scorned. 

Everything would have passed off successfully if only some 
of the monks had not just then come out of the monastery. 
They looked at the mountain. The setting sun tinged it with 
red. Truly, if gods have a dwelling place, it must be there. 
Kang Rimpoche, The Precious Snow, drew the monks under its 
spell. They folded their hands together and bowed low before 
the mountain. 

The spectacle presented by these priestly figures bowed in 
prayer, expressing as it did an absolute and complete surrender _ 
before the throne of the gods, was so impressive and so unique 

that I simply could not help myself 

—I quickly took my camera out, 
Too feeble to make the cir- If I was to get both monks and 
cuit of Kang Rimpoche on mountain together into the picture, 


foot, this old hires a ; | 
lc Ag veeced: I must lie on the ground and iF: 


THE THRONE OF GOD 


the pilgrims prepares his meal 
_and tsamba by the roadside. 


tried several shots. For once I com- 
pletely forgot to be reasonable and take 
common sense precautions. 

No sooner were we all seated by the 
fire and preparing the evening tea than a 
monk appeared and spoke a few words 
to our interpreter. He turned as pale as 

his brown countenance and the dirt en- 
_ erusted upon it would let him. 

He translated the Lama’s command 
from Tibetan into Hindustani. “‘Gorpon 
Sahib (this was the title of the official) 
wants to see you, he knows that you 
have taken a photograph!” He stam- 
mered with fright. The situation was 

_ really dangerous. We hid the camera in 
a crack in the wall, which we filled up 
with dust and rubbish. We then went in 
to meet our fate. 

We prostrated ourselves before Gorpon 
Sahib as befitted poor pilgrims. He let 
us lie in this humble posture for a little 
while as we murmured respectful greet- 
ings. 

Finally, he told us to be done with 

greetings. We crouched before him on 
the ground, and he looked at us search- 
ingly. He could only speak Tibetan, so 
our guide had to interpret. 
_ The great man merely took a swift 
. glance at Kapur. He looked so typically 
Indian that he really could not be sus- 
pected. Then he turned to me. “Take 
your spectacles off” was his first order. 

His gaze seemed to bore into my blue 
_ eyes. I felt cold shudders running down 
_ my back, but I looked at him as candidly 
_as I could. 

“Take your turban off,” was the next 
mmand, I did so and revealed dirty, 
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It seemed to 


matted, raven-black hair. 
counterbalance the bad impression of the 
blue eyes. 

“What were you doing in front of the 
monastery taking photographs?” trans- 


lated the terrified Nan Singh. I dis- 
covered an unexpected eloquence. What 
should I be doing with photography? I, 
a poor pilgrim? I could not imagine 
what put such an idea into the heads of 
the monks. Ah yes, of course, they must 
have seen me looking through my tele- 
scope which I thereupon handed over to 
him. 

An English sahib whom I had served 
faithfully for many years had, I ex- 
plained, given me this glass. And while 
Nan Singh, already looking much more 
cheerful, translated this yarn, the great 
man seized the telescope and directed it 
towards the summit of Mount Kailas. 
His countenance became suddenly seri- 
ous and reverential, for he saw that the 
throne of the gods was brought much 
closer to him, 

He looked lovingly at the telescope so 
that I could hardly do otherwise than 
offer to make him a present of it. With 
that peace was virtually restored. Nan 
Singh looked at me as proudly as if the 
situation had been saved through his 
courage and ingenuity. 

I now told Gorpon Sahib that in my 
country of Kashmir Europeans were be- 


“coming more and more impudent in their 


attempts to climb -our holy mountains. 
Several years ago, however, the gods 
had taken their revenge, and four Euro- 
peans had met their death on Nanga 
Parbat. Was it not possible, I asked 


These gaunt and haggard pilgrims have been walk- 
ing for two years on their way to Kang Rimpoche. 


him, that one day Europeans would come 
here too and would attempt to climb the 
throne of the gods? 

He smiled indulgently at my foolish 
question. “No .man can -ever’ climb 
Mount Kailas unless it be one who has 
never sinned. But in that case he would 
not have to climb. over the steep walls of 
ice. He would change himself into a 
bird and fly to the summit.” 

When we parted he said’ to us: “In 
your country, in Kashmir, you may be a 
person of importance, a tax-collector per- 
haps, or a landowner. Here you are 
nothing. Even I, the ruler of this coun- 
try, am nothing here. Here the only 
rulers are the gods!” 

He rose, and bowed his head in praye1, 
turning toward the mountain. The sun 
had gone down. The mountain seemed 
infinitely remote and unreal. I was not 
pretending when I too bowed in prayer 
before the majesty of this scene. I be- 
lieve I was not lying when I told the 
prince of Western Tibet that I was a 
pilgrim, devout and filled with a pas- 
sionate longing to absorb the spirit of 
this realm of the gods. Probably my 
feelings did not differ greatly from those 
of my fellow travelers. 

The next morning we did not awake 
till after the prince had left the mon- 
astery. He had set out before dawn in 
order to cross the Dolma Pass in the cold 
of early morning while the snow was 


still frozen hard. We took our time, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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President Roosevelt’s spacious home at Hyde Park 
overlooks the Hudson. 
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Illustrated with photographs of the murals by Olin Dows 
at the Hyde Park Post Office, courtesy of the Section of Fine 
Arts, Public Buildings Administration. 
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Ships of the West India Trading Company 
docked at Hyde Park landing to unload their 
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WD WAS late in the summer of 1609 
that the shallow-bottomed little Half 
Moon, manned by a Dutch and English 
crew, was riding the Atlantic’s waves on 
a northward course along the present 
coast of New Jersey. Her worthy British 
captain, Henry Hudson, was under con- 
tract to the Dutch East India Company 
to seek the ever evasive Northwest Pass- 
age to China. 

As the September second sun rose, the 
Half Moon entered a bay into which 
flowed a great river. Sailing along until 
evening tucked the billowing winds to 
rest, the men lay at anchor in a peaceful 
‘harbor. “A pleasant land to see,” wrote 
an officer of the crew as, in the twilight, 
he viewed the impressive hills to the 
north. 

_ Weighing anchor next morning, and 
carefully sounding the water, they moved 
northward into the river’s mouth, where 
they again dropped anchor. The fishing 

was fine. And some of the natives 
boarded the ship to tender tobacco, maize 
and corn bread. Upon returning the In- 
dians’ visit, Captain Hudson was de- 
lighted with his surroundings. 

Although suffering one swift attack 

from unfriendly natives, the men cau- 

tiously headed their vessel upstream and 

made observations. Here the Indians 
were friendly, the river “full of fish,” 

and the countryside abounded in trees, 
; wildfowl, and game. 

Past the towering Palisades they sailed, 
and past what would become Haverstraw 
Bay, Fort Montgomery, West Point, 
ewburgh, Poughkeepsie, Hyde Park, 
Kingston and the Catskills. The river 

rew shallower and they now knew that 
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this could be no China Passage. Yet the 
weather was fair, the natives brought 
food, tobacco and the valued skins of 
beaver, mink and otter to trade for trin- 
kets, and the crew continued northward, 
finally to retrace their course after reach- 
ing the end of navigable water. 

Sailing southeast from the river that 
was later to bear his name, Henry Hud- 
son departed from the spot that a Floren- 
tine explorer, Giovanni Da Verrazano, 
had passed by some eighty-five years be- 
fore. 

Claiming this river for the Dutch, 
Hudson named it “Great River of the 
Mountains.” Fifteen years after his visit, 
a number of French-speaking people set- 
tled on the river banks, soon to be fol- 
lowed by several families of Dutch Wal- 
loons who built their homes at the river’s 
mouth, as well as along the Delaware and 
Connecticut rivers. Eight men remained 
to begin the settlement of New Amster- 
dam, on Manhattan Island, while some 
eighteen families sailed upriver to Fort 
Orange, the spot where Albany now 
stands. The two towns, with one hundred 
fifty miles of navigable river in between, 
began to grow. Fur trading become more 
important than agriculture; and later, 
new and boundless possibilities intro- 
duced themselves. There were fish to 
catch, tar to make, and lumber to mill. 


But of all great acts that have molded 
the destiny of a great river, the Patroon 
System of 1629 did the most. The char- 
ter which brought this about provided 
large grants of river estates to members 
of the Dutch West India Company who 
would, within four years, establish on 
these lands settlements of at least fifty 
persons. Such patroonships could extend 
sixteen miles along one shore of the river 
or eight miles along both banks, “and as 
far inland as the situation of the occu- 
pants will permit.” 


Thus arose the great “patent” of the 
Van Rensselaers along the Hudson’s up- 
per reaches. Later on, in 1664, when the 
British took New Amsterdam and called 
it New York, they made the mistake— 
which they later regretted—of providing 
similar extravagant land, or “manor,” 
grants to Robert Livingston, Frederick 
Philipse, Stephen Van Cortlandt, Captain 
John Evans (on the west bank), and the 
Schuylers. 

In 1708, driven from the Rhineland by 
the French army, some twenty-five hun- 
dred unhappy Germans landed at New 
York and many migrated one hundred 
miles upriver in search of security and 
freedom, to what is now Germantown. 
Here, for a while, they made tar under 
the watchful supervision of Robert Liv- 
ingston, but, in 1712, their venture failed 
and they dispersed—some back to New 
York, others to settle Rhinebeck, and still 
others remained on the Livingston land 
until, under the feudal system, they had 
acquired such debts to the landlord that 
they finally rebelled and marched north- 
west to the Schoharie Valley. 

The Hudson Valley, in general, pros- 
pered under British rule. Many English- 
men migrated to the new land. And some 
merchants who grew wealthy bought 
estates along the river. As might be ex- 
pected, such venturers were daring and 
reckless. Life was unruly and gay. 
Farmers began to rebel against the manor 
lords to whom they were very much 
indebted. And while the manor lords 
lived more extravagantly than ever, the 
colonists gradually grew more bitter 
against the British rulers. At Coxsackie, 
on the upper Hudson’s west bank, a 
group of doughty men signed a Coxsackie 
Declaration of Independence. Then, on 
July 11, 1776, British ships entered the 
mouth of the river and soon the Revolu- 
tionary War began. 
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The new post office at Hyde Park is a replica 
of Dr. John Bard’s early home on his Hudson 
River estate. 


What happened then is impressed on 
the minds of most Americans. George 
Clinton, soon to become Governor of New 
York, championed the upriver resistance; 
General Schuyler’s men repelled Bur- 
goyne and his redcoats; the British 
burned the city of Kingston; Anthony 
Wayne captured Stony Point; Benedict 
Arnold betrayed his men; and General 
Washington directed the movements of 
an eventually victorious army along the 
river’s banks. 

At last the war was over and the 
United States had become a reality. 

Peace had come to the Hudson Valley 
and ‘Hudson River” sloops soon plied 
their way from New York to Albany and 
back again. The whaling ships of Hud- 
son and Poughkeepsie searched the seven 
seas finally to bring their precious, stink- 
ing cargo of blubber and whale oil back 
to their inland ports. Soon after the turn 
of the century, Robert Fulton built his 
first successful steamboat and a new era 
in river traffic began. More wealthy peo- 
ple bought river estates, and a new era 
of luxurious country living flourished to 
a degree difficult to imagine. 

It is interesting to observe that most of 
these estates were on the east bank of the 
Hudson, although there were, to be sure, 
several palatial properties on the opposite 
shore. On the east bank, north of Pough- 
keepsie, were the country seats of Roose- 
velts, Livingstons, Bards, Schuylers and 
Lewises. Some of these names have been 
replaced by the more contemporary ones 
of Rogers, Vanderbilt, Morgan, Mills 
and others, while the Roosevelts retain 
their riverfront properties—Ellen Roose- 
velt, near Poughkeepsie; and President 

(Continued on page 34) 


The farms in the vicinity 
of Hyde Park produced 
abundantly. Here is the 
weekly procession of 
farmers on their way to 
town to sell their crops 
and make necessary pur- 
chases. 


: : 
AT THE RACES Ys 


By the middle of the nineteenth century Hyde Park possessed many estates of the wealthy 
landed gentry. Horse racing was a favorite sport. 


STURGEON FISHING IN THE HUDSON 


In the seventies the sturgeon fishing industry at Hyde Park produced much of America’s caviar. 


_ 4MUBL DE CHAMPLAIN 


catplain discovered the lake 
oid bears his name in 1609. 
ora forts were later erected at 
ou Point in 1731 and at Ticon- 
i in 1775. Fort Ticonderoga, 
is seen at the right, was cap- 
_ e/by Ethan Allen and his Green 
\iuntain Boys on May 9, 1775. 
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By FRED COPELAND 
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THE GATE OF THE COUNTRY 


ONE DAY in October 1763 the Reverend Dr. Peters climbed 3,800 feet to the top of Mount 
Pisgah, named the surrounding countryside Verd Mont, poured thirty-two ounces of spirits 
on the topmost rock and smashed the bottle on it. Three colonels and a judge watched the 
ceremony. Fourteen years later a convention of the inhabitants lopped off the ‘‘d,” pushed Ver 
up to Mont, and for fourteen years Vermont was administered as a free and independent state. 
After much effort she was admitted to the Union on the fourth day of March 1791, and last 
year she celebrated her sesquicentennial. 

Along more than half of Vermont’s western border spreads the great inland sea of Lake 
Champlain. It is our largest navigable body of fresh water except the Great Lakes. Last 
summer a submarine chaser had her home on its waters. She came from New York harbor up 
the Hudson and through the Lake Champlain canal to Whitehall at the head of the Lake. From 
there she could have steamed down the lake to the Canadian frontier, proceeded down the Riche- 
lieu River, down the St. Lawrence, across the Atlantic and docked at Hamburg, Germany, and 
never bumped her keel once. And what is more, she or any similar war craft could have left 
Hamburg and, if unmolested, steamed with unmuzzled guns into New York harbor by way of 
Lake Champlain. 

The broad lake reaches its greatest majesty off Burlington, Vermont, where it could shelter 
the air fleets of the world. Perhaps that is why Uncle Sam builds a great airport at Fort 
Ethan Allen behind the church spires of Burlington: This “fort,’’ forty miles south of the Can- 
adian frontier, is not a fortified structure. It is a cavalry post, the first building having been 
erected in 1893. It sits on a level treeless plain overlooking the intervals of the Winooski 
River. In appearance it is the usual row of brick residences for the officers and the many out- 
buildings for barracks now augmented to include the giant airport ideally situated for flying. 
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Gendreau 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Lake Champlain’s pri- 
mary importance at pres- 
ent is the fact that it is 
a link in the water line 
of communication be- 
tween the Hudson River 
and the lower St. Law- 


along its shore were 
fought many of the criti- 
cal battles of the French 
and Indian War, the Rev- 
olutionary War and the 


Diagonally across Lake Champlain 
twenty-five miles away on the New York 
shore and twenty-five miles from the in- 
ternational border is the companion in- 
fantry post of Plattsburg established in 
1815 and converted to full regimental 
size in 1890. Here during World War I 
29,000 young men were trained for Re- 
serve Army Officers, a majority of them 
serving conspicuously overseas during the 
World War. Since 1920 there has evolved 
the Citizens Military Training Camps, 
now a national institution, with Platts- 
burg the foremost and best known. 

From a military point of view Vermont 
still is one of the great gates of the coun- 
try. Every attempted invasion from the 
Old World has tried to split what is now 
New England from the Union. And they 
tried to do it before New England cradled 
the great names of Winchester, Colt’s 
and Smith & Wesson. Because of its 
military position it is both timely and in- 
teresting to see what the Gate of the 
Country is like. 

The word “Freedom” is on Vermont’s 
coat-of-arms. It was hammered into it 
with flintlocks in the hands of a fast- 
marching band of woodsmen who took 
the name of Green Mountain Boys and 
informed all invaders the “gods of the 
valleys are not the gods of the hills.” So 
persistently has their belief in liberty 
clung to their descendants that a few 
years ago they refused to cede an inch of 
Vermont to the Federal Government for 
a skyline park running the length of the 
state along her mountain chain, thus split- 
ting the state in halves. Perhaps they 
felt they had enough parks; they already 
had no less than thirty-four. 


On its waters and 


War of 1812. 


The high, softly rounded summits of 
the Green Mountains along which the 
red and white airplane beacons now flash 
and which follow the state from the 
Massachusetts border to the Canadian 
frontier are a spur of the Appalachians. 
Forty miles to the west is the great wil- 
derness of the Adirondacks. Between the 
two ancient ranges lies the Gate of the 
Country. The French explorers who first 
named all the main features of this region 
gave the name Verd Mont to the eastern 
range. Moreover, they gave to that im- 
portant waterway, Lake Champlain, 
names for its headlands and islands and 
named the most regal peak in the Green 
Mountain range. From the west this peak 
looks strangely like one of the crouching 
lions in Trafalgar Square, London. The 
French named it Leon Couchant. Some- 
how the name faded into Camel’s Hump. 
Luckily, the lake retained its original 
name which Champlain himself gave it. 

Some claim that if Vermont were 
ironed out it would be as large as Texas. 
But taking it as it is, we note that east of 
the mountains it runs to granite, foaming 
crystal trout brooks and sugar maples, 
while west of the range it shelters marble, 
slow, serpentine creeks and shagbark 
hickory. It is in this latter area the main 
army attacks have always come. Not 
counting the endless contests of the red- 
men to control this Gate of the Country, 
there have been at least seventeen deter- 
mined military expeditions of white men 
along the twenty-mile-wide, pastoral val- 
ley that is known as the Champlain Val- 
ley. For two hundred years it saw a stu- 
pendous, lingering military pageantry 
when men wore color and went into battle 


in tail-coats in defiance of common sense, 


. 


Since there was always danger of a 


tomahawk or a bullet flying through the 


air, the settlers who tried living in this — 


valley of invasion did so cautiously. The 
Green Mountain Boys, the early guar- 
dians of the great valley, chose watch- 
towers first used by the Indians. Ethan 
Allen’s cave is a fine specimen of one of 
these lookouts. It sits on top of a min- 


eral breastwork overlooking every inch of 


Lake Dunmore. From its natural win- 
dow and door you can look through a 
V-sight in the foothills, see 
the Adirondacks and dis- 
cover any invading army 
using the great inland sea 
of Champlain. And the en- 
tire western flank of the 
range, on which this cave 
sits, is a natural hiding- 
place of glens and rocky 
caves commanding the Gate 
of the Country. 
In 1808 the world’s sec- 
ond steamboat was born 
on Lake Champlain. The 
brothers Winans hammered 
her together at Burlington 
one year after Fulton’s 
Claremont plowed the Hud- 
son, and launched her side- 
wise for her first regular 
trip the next year. The 
brothers called her the Ver- 
mont and built her twenty 
feet longer than the Clare- 
mont, which was one hun- 
dred. She crawled over her 
regular run of 128 miles at 
five miles an hour, but she 
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WHITE STEEPLE AND COVERED BRIDGE 


Vermont reveals more clearly than any other 
state what life in rural New England was like 
before the coming of the motor car. Covered 
bridges (there are about two hundred still in 
use) and small villages clustering around their 
white churches are symbolic of an era of fru- 
gal habits and simple ways of living. The fact 
that Vermont was settled much later than the 
other seaboard colonies, and then only sparsely, 
gave the state those characteristics which still 
distinguish it. 


Cau denae 


was a success. The Vermont lasted for 
six years, then slipped off her connecting 
rod, punched a hole through her bottom 
and sank about eight miles north of the 
Canadian frontier. Stimulated by so 
powerful a dying kick, speed enthusiasts 
in Burlington ladled out her engine and 
boilers, put them in a new boat, the 
Champlain, and got up a speed of six 
miles an hour. This was too much... 
the Champlain burned to the water’s edge 
one year later. 

Not long after these experiments Ad- 
miral Macdonough was sent to the lake 
to repel the British in one of the bloodiest 
naval battles in our early history. The 
year was 1814. Macdonough needed 2 
fleet instantly and the people of Vermont 
came to his aid with amazing speed and 
eficiency. A shipbuilder at Vergennes, 
seven miles up the Otter, agreed to launch 
a ship of twenty-four guns in sixty days. 
In five and one half days 110 men had 
cut and forwarded timber for three ships. 
The trees were standing in the forest 
March 2. The Saratoga’s keel was laid 
on March 7, and on April 11 she was 
launched, forty days from the time her 
timbers stood as growing trees on a Ver- 
mont hillside. On May 26 Macdonough 
sailed with fourteen ships that were not 
inferior in size or armament to the ma- 
jority of the deep-sea men-of-war of the 
time. Within sight of where one of Bene- 
dict Arnold’s war vessels, the Philadel- 
phia, was raised in 1935 with her mast 
still standing after 160 years under water, 
Macdonough went into battle in Septem- 
ber. It was a desperate struggle but 
America won the victory and this engage- 
ment gave our country the control of 
Lake Champlain as decisively as Perry’s 
victory gave us control of Lake Erie. 
This was Vermont’s important contribu- 
tion to the winning of what Woodrow 
Wilson called a “clumsy, foolhardy, hap- 
hazard war.” 

England’s attempted invasion was so 
alarming it was decided to build a fort 
on Vermont’s northern doorstep. It 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE power of America at war finds dramatic expression in 
the mighty structures we have built in the last decade. Chief 
among these are our great dams—Grand Coulee, Boulder, 
Shasta, Cherokee and other similar engineering masterpieces 
that bring power to our factories, irrigate our arid lands and 
illuminate our cities. Scarcely less impressive are the new air- 
plane plants and other factories; the bridges, tunnels and air- 
ports; the broadcasting stations, grain elevators and govern- 
ment buildings. All these Herculean fighters of steel and con- 
crete have gone to war. : 

Here are some of them graphically pictured by Hugh Ferriss, 
America’s most brilliant architectural artist. To gather ma- 
terial for the series of drawings from which these have been se- 
lected he traveled for six months visiting forty states and cov- 
ering 18,000 miles. What were his conclusions when the trip 
was ended? “That this war is being waged in buildings; that 
we could have no aircraft without aircraft plants; that factories 
could not operate without the power plants; that materials and 
orders could not be forwarded without the structures of the 
transportation and communication systems.” As an artist he 
realized how beautiful these structures are in their simplicity 
and their -efficiency. They prefigure the architecture of the 
future in which our resources will be wisely used for the benefit 
of everyone. These mighty servants will work for us in peace 
as well as in war. 


RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR, KANSAS CITY 
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CINCINNATI 
TERMINAL 
RAILROAD 


MERICA AT WAR 


DRAWINGS BY HUGH FERRISS 


BOULDER 


SHASTA DAM, CALIFORNIA 


CHEROKEE DAM, 
T. V. A., TENNESSEE 


JUNGLES ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


By VICTOR WOLFGANG VON HAGEN 


With Photographs by the Author. 


I STOPPED to get my breath, and to avoid slipping I held on to a thick, twisted 
vine that dangled in front of me. My heart was beating like a trip hammer. I 
looked back on the nearly vertical ribbon of yellow clay which had been our path 
as we climbed. The trail followed the side of a sodden and dripping rain forest that 
rose precipitously up from the valley, boarded on all sides by giant trees leaning at 
precarious angles and matted undergrowth now almost obscured in the heavy mist. 
It was as obscure at these six thousand feet as if I were in a London pea-soup fog. 

Masses of vapor floated by so thick that I could only vaguely make out the be- 
wildering forest about me. It seemed har lly possible. Over a mile in the air and 
jutting into these tropical heavens was a jungle—above the clouds. 

Suddenly there was a hiatus in the racing clouds and the land below was uncur- 
tained. There lay the valley of Subirana. It did not seem to belong to the same 
jungleland. Down there were magnificent stands of tall pine following the valley 
along its entire march. Oak and acacia mixed with the pine at the gulley heads and 
further on, in the more arid sections, cactus, spined plants and agave grew. 

This was Honduras. Honduras, the Central American country shaped like an ir- 
regular quadrilateral with its right-angled Caribbean coastline to the north and sur- 
rounded on its other sides by Guatemala, Salvador and Nicaragua. 

Honduras in Spanish means “deep” and the plural means “waves or undulations.” 
The name well expresses the country. From where I hung on the liana I could see 
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IN THE UPLANDS OF 
HONDURAS 


In the cloud forests of Hon-— 
duras a mile above sea level 
one looks over a land that 
rolls monotonously like the 
ground swells of a bottomless 
sea. It is a wilderness of 
vegetation in which innumer- 
able trees, vines and shrubs 
struggle desperately for sut- 

vival. 


The male quetzal is about the size 
of a pigeon with a curious upstand- © 
ing green crest and a red breast and ~ 
yellow beak and claws. 


; } 
Brilliantly colored lizards are fou 
in the profuse vegetation of the clo 

forest. eae 


- this land of “depths and waves” rolling 

| monotonously and endlessly like the 

_ ground swells of a bottomless sea. But, 
whenever these) mountains reached a 
high altitude and fell under the influence 
of the mists, they became forest-draped 
peaks. 

My breathing was easier now and my 
heart was almost normal. I turned to 
my guide, Chon. He leaned against the 
side of an immense oak and gazed into 
the branches, resting apparently, but not 
distressed. Climbing the side of a rain 
forest was nothing unusual to Chon. It 
was his life. He moved about it, like 
all the other Hondurefos who regarded 
it as part and parcel of the rural life in 
the montana, Chon, with the mahogany 
colored skin and Mongoloid eyes, was 
white pajamaed, sandled and sombre- 
roed, as was the custom of the country, 
and hanging idly in his hand was his 
inevitable companion, the sharp-edged 

- machete. 

“Shall we go on, Chon?” 

“Si, senor. But have you caught your 
breath? There is no hurry, senor. The 
morning, she is young.” 

I looked down once more in the val- 
ley and followed with my eyes the sweep 
of the pines up to the montana. ‘The tall 
moss-draped pines dominated the lower 
drier slopes, then oaks slid in and the 
pines became heavily festooned with a 
moss-like Tillandsia. It hung down as 

_ much as ten feet, looking like gray-green 
veils swaying in the breeze and giving the 
trees a strange and venerable aspect. 
These forest pine-oaks ended abruptly 
\ and white ghostly stems of the cecropis 

_ trees were introduced. These stood out 

like immense candelabra as their pale 
green leaves fingered the darker verdure 
of the cloud forest. 

Suddenly, as if a curtain was being 
lowered, a heavy mist swept by and 


Fierce mandibles provide 


i this brilliantly colored 
beetle with formidable protective weapons. 


settled, shutting us off from the land 
below. 

I could find no other excuse for not 
mounting into the rain forest, so I sought 
a good place in which to place my foot 
for the first step upward and said 
merely : 

“Vamanos—Let’s go.” 

The jungles we entered now were bur- 
ied in gloom. It was a matted wilder- 
ness. Immense cedars, encumbered by 
entwining wild fig trees, which the arms 
of eight men could not surround, rose 
upward out of sight, carrying the para- 
sites and twisting fig-lines and lianas 
like Laocodn did his serpents. 

There is no winter in the cloud for- 
est. Trees are never barren worlds and 
its green never fades into the harsh 
chiaroscuro of brown and white. Nature 
is eternal. Here the giant mulberries, the 
Morus, with its greatly elongated but 
inedible fruits outraced the Liquidam- 
ber tree of the autumn-colored leaves to 
the proudest heights of the forest. 
Drimys, a relative of the magnolias, with 
its glaucous leaves and pungent bark 
filled the morning air with a sweet scent. 
Immense roots of unknown trees sup- 
ported lofty trunks like the piers and 
flying buttresses of Gothic cathedrals. 
Big trees crowded out the little ones, 
parasitic vines wound up trunks of 
others, smothering them in their ten- 
tacles. Here in the jungle was a titantic 
struggle, an amoral strife, which was 
“beyond good and evil.” The multipli- 
city of the plant forms was bewildering. 

In the midst of the jungle, blankets of 
white heavy cloud masses drifted by, 
shedding a misty penetrating rain. 'There 
was nothing in the temperature to re- 
mind one of the tropics, no matter how 
bewilderingly tropical was the vegetation. 
Throughout the forest, water tinkled 
and plopped and splattered from the 


parasites on the trees. Everything oozed. 
Every branch and trunk, swathed in its 
epiphytic vegetation, was dripping wet. 
Sodden earth was covered with a deep 
mulch of leaves and everywhere I 
stepped, the mosses, the hepatics, the 
lichens that peeped out from the fallen 
leaves were saturated like sponges. Here 
the ground is never dry. The drippings 
grow into trickling rills that later gush 
into streams that cascade down to the 
lowland from the jungles in the clouds. 

As we stumbled through this labyrinth 
there rang out a tinkling sound like the 
notes of a mandolin carelessly caressed 
as a prelude to a song. The heavy odor 
of earth and of decaying vegetation rose 
from the ground as we came up to the 
tinkling sound. Forewarned, it stopped 
as if turned off by a mechanism. Then, 
all about us, a strange musical sound: 
broke out. It was as though hundreds 
of hammers were violently and indefa- 
tigably striking an empty cask. I glanced 
down to the earth and I discovered that 
the noise came from little brown tree 
frogs, myriads of them, their eyes gleam- 
ing like opals. They clung by suction 
toes to the roots of the trees and ham- 
mered out their jungle song. Deeper in 
the forest a giant bullfrog took up the 
tune in low throbbings that vibrated the 
damp air like the beating of a badly 
tuned tympani. 

Now the insects were coming to life. 
With outspread wings and rising slowly 
like a helicopter was an immense dragon 
fly. Only the blue tips of its long mem- 
braned wings seemed to vibrate. A large 
blue Morpho butterfly moved slowly, 
gracefully through the maze of lianas. 
With a loud whirl a startled cicada made 
a dash for the branches of another tree, 
tearing through the air with its glassy 
wings. It was as if this was the signal 
to begin the morning’s clatter. One vi- 


The large goliath beetle has dark metallic wing 
cases. These insects are rare finds for entomologists. 


brant cicada began the beat. It began 
tentatively at first, and then it began its 
traditional zi zi zi zi zizizrrrrrrrrreeerr. 

The singing was taken up by the other 
cicadas until the forest buzzed with their 
deafening whirling sounds. <As_ they 
pounded their stretched membranes 
(like drum heads, back of their wings), 
the jungle richocheted with the sounds 
until I fancied myself in a factory of 
buzzsaws. Is it true that only the male 
pounds his drum? What would have been 
the effect had the females joined in? 
The Greek Xenarchos of Rhodes once 
exclaimed : 

“Happily live the cicadas for their 
wives are dumb.” 

Birds were everywhere. Toucans with 
their ridiculous overgrown beaks bent 
down to peer at us, then flew noiselessly 
away. Woodpeckers sank their pneu- 
matic bills into the dead trees. Mot- 
mots, who purposely nibbled away their 
tails until they were racket-shaped, dove 
and spun in mid-air, reflecting the mad- 
ness of their mood; for it was the mating 
season. 

A dulcet sound broke through the 
jungle of almost unearthly limpidity and 
left the dripping forest pregnant with a 
sweet melancholy. So pure were the 
notes that had I been elsewhere and not 
in a cloud jungle, I would have sworn 
that it came from a magic flute. I looked 
to Chon for the answer. He said between 
notes: 

“Tt is the hilgero.” 

The hilgero! The miniscule brown 
bird whose singing note was so highly 
praised by the Aztecs! How well it fitted 
in the cloud forest! The sad piercing 
quality of its song coalesced wonderfully 
with the tinkling of water, the seething 
waves of the wind, the rustling of the 
leaves, the croaking of the frogs. The 
hilgero was the soloist in this jungle 
symphony and uttered the leit motif, the 
mood of the landscape, melancholia and 
the loneliness of outer space. 

A hummingbird swept down and hung 


glistening in mid-air. In shimmering 
radiance its wings hummed like the 
drone of an airplane propeller. It thrust 
its purple iridescent head into a spouting 
feathery frond to drink. Then, without 
prelude, it skyrocketed off in a burst of 
greens and purples so fast it seemed to 
disappear in the middle .distance. 

The sun broke through the cloud haze 
and the reflection of the sunlight drifted 
down between the branches of the trees 
in a dazzling shimmer. A sun shaft 
lighted up the narrow path as we broke 
into myriads of drifting butterflies. No 
human palette could have done justice to 
the chromatic splendor of these yellow 
and white flecked Callidyras and to the 
encircling boquets of yellow and black 
Papilos. As we walked into them, they 
rose up like a fountain of flowers and 
drifted down like confetti, falling gently 
around us and back onto the sunlit path. 

On a branch beside the sun shaft an 
out-sized Papilo was just loosening the 
last threads of its cocoon, undoing its 
wings and acclimating itself to the bright 
air-swept world it would ornament for 
its few remaining days. It had left the 
earth. It would no longer need to eat. 
The rest of its life—a brief moment at 
best—would be pure luxury. 
From it, Anatole France, had 
he been a demiurge, insisted 
he would have moulded man. 
The metamorphosis of the 
butterfly would have been his 
model. In his scheme of things 
men would accomplish all the 
disgusting functions necessary 
to nutrition in the larval stage. 
Then, in maturity, men and 
women would enjoy a tri- 
umphant metamorphosis, yn- 
furl shining (and I assume, 
metaphorical) wings, live for 
a moment without allowing 
hunger to defile love and then 
die at last in a rapturous em- 
brace. This French sybarite, 
I thought, would have .... 


The quetzal bird is born with- 
out feathers, Its richly colored 
plumage does not begin to de- 
velop for about three months. 


A song pierced the air. It was a love- . 


ly, clear, drawn note. It was repeated 
again in a higher scale, then higher, 
higher, beyond high C. Then it stopped. 
In a whisper Chon said: 


“Quickly, sefor, your shotgun. It isa — 


wangolon.” 

“Wangolon?” Chon noted my raised 
eyebrows. “Si, senor, wangolon, the 
tinamou-hen.” 

He edged ahead noiselessly down the 


path following the song. He had gone 4 


no more than ten yards when the song 
broke out again. Then stopped suddenly. 


There followed a noise in the brush like 


a cow stampeding through canebrakes. : 


There was a beat of wings, then silence. 


Chon moved on. 


What a silly bird, this tinamou. About 


the size of a partridge which it resembles 
superficially, it lives on the jungle floor. 
Polygamous, its mating season lasts 
throughout the year, for it is the male 
which hatches out the eggs, taking care 


of as many nests as its philandering will 
The doleful note I had heard ~ 


permit. 


was the female’s antiphonal response to 
the mating call of the male. When dis- 
turbed the tinamou makes no attempt to 
walk away quietly, but flushes suddenly 


Honduran natives can construct shelters in the jungles” 


with skill and speed. 


and fiercely with the noise of a hurri- 
cane. 

Chon spotted the bird again. He 
stalked up the road and I followed him. 
He had raised the gun for a shot, when he 
suddenly gave out a horrible shriek, 
dropped his gun and started to beat his 
legs. As I ran up he shouted: 

“Cuidado. Cuidado, sefior. Be care- 
ful! Ants, driver-ants, tumecas!” 

Chon had walked into a column of 
army ants — the terrible Ections — the 
huns of the jungles, each an inch in 
length, moving in compact legions of 
thousands. 

_ They were dark, rapacious myrmidons 
with long sickled-shaped mandibles and 
armed in addition with a powerful stiletto 


which they wielded with uncontrollable 
ferocity. 

The army ants were storming the in- 
sect countryside, carrying away every 
living thing they could lift. Cockroaches 
were being dragged off by the scores, 
pulled along by their hair-like antennae, 
as if they were slaughtered bulls being 
pulled from the toreador. In the van- 
guard of the ants, spiders swung them- 
selves into mid-air and hung suspended 
by their life-line. A grasshopper in full 
retreat fell right into the swarming col- 
umns. Before it could leap, dozens of 
Ections had sunk their mandibles into 
its legs and held on as it made off into 
the air. Its leap was bad and it fell into 
a morass of ants just finishing the 


epiphytic 


LAZY BONES 


Certainly one of the most grotesque of all creatures, 
the sloth spends most of its life hanging upside 
down. Everything in its behavior justifies the use 
of the word “slothful” to mean indolent and inactive. 


emptying of a wasp’s nest. It was a fatal 
landing. The ants dropped whatever they 
had in then mandibles and swarmed 
over the kicking grasshopper. Forthwith, 
it was drawn and quartered before my 
very eyes. 

The army ants have no permanent 
nest. They move into a new forested 
area, full of insensate hunger and de- 
vour everything in their path. They pick 


-up their larval brood, and find another 


temporary nest site, in the hollow of a 
trunk or a cavity in the ground, while 
they harry the neighborhood. There are 
a series of castes, each with modified 
mandibles, specialized for a distinct task ; 
the caste called the soldier is the largest 
and the best equipped for attack. Strike 
the ground when the columns are on the 
march and they will break ranks and 
rush to the spot. The brown-headed sol- 
diers, mandibles unfurled, will rush 
quickly to the scene and organize the 
attack. 

Curiously enough, they are blind, or 
almost so since they only have rudi- 
mentary ocelli on the tops of their heads, 
ocelli, minute simple eyes, capable only 
of distinguishing between light and dark- 

(Continued on page. 30) 


Every tree and branch in 
the Jungle is swathed in 
vegetation. 
Plants of this sort are not 
parasitic and draw their 


nourishment from the 
rain, 


EN 1873 two bearded men resembling the famous Smith Brothers alighted ; 


from a tiny steamer. They were Bishop John Heyl Vincent and Lewis 
Miller. They had come from Akron, Ohio, at Miller’s insistence, in | 9 
search of a site where Bishop Vincent could start his normal school for 
Sunday school teachers. The place at which they landed was an obscure — 
a ll a ll il a Methodist Camp Meeting grounds known as Fair Point. Officially its 
title remained Fair Point until 1876, when it was changed to Chautauqua. 


It is located in New York near Lake Erie 
The first session at Chautauqua was so successful that within a few 


A UNIQUE AMERICAN INSTITUTION : Be 75 
years people from all over the country were coming to enjoy its “pure, — 
wholesome entertainment” and to listen to the inspirational talks of 
By DOROTHY WYNN DOWNS ministers, educators and statesmen. Among the latter the most popular © 


THE CHOIR 


_ The choir was 
one of the most 
important 
groups at Chau- 
tauqua. T his 
photograph was 

taken in 1878. 


Frank Beard, who was a famous cartoonist of 
his day, spent much of his time at Chautauqua. 
Here he is making a sketch on the porch of 


the Ark. 


was the silver tongued William Jennings Bryan who returned 
year after year to repeat his famous ‘‘cross of gold” speech. 
Among the entertainers there were Swiss bell ringers, banjoists, 
xylophonists, glee clubs and elecutionists. Plays, however, were 
not given for the rural clergy and church members looked upon 
the theater with horror. 

There are many amusing incidents in the history of this 
typically American institution. From its earliest days Chau- 
_tauqua took a healthy though naive interest in science and 
‘invention. For example, there was the “eclectric light.” The 
Daily Assembly Herald said, “An experiment will be tried this 
summer. If the shade of the trees does not prove to be an 
insurmountable obstacle, there will be one of the greatest illumi- 
nations ever witnessed on the continent. The main embarrass- 
ment, however, is that a densely black shade is cast by any 


: 


object which comes between the eclectric light and the earth. 


‘A shade so black as to beggar description.” The editors made 
a discovery of their own about three weeks later and thenceforth 
spelled the new invention “electric light.” This new invention 
was discovered, quoth the Daily glibly, by “Thomas A. Edison, 
The Lizard of Menlo Park.” 

_ Only the previous year Dr. R. Ogden Doremus of New York, 
an eminent scientist of the time, gave several lectures at Chau- 
tauqua. During one of them he said, “I will now show you 
that remarkable phenomenon—the electric light. Be careful 
not to gaze at it, for it is apt to dazzle the beholder and may 

injure the eyesight.” Then, as an arc light of a crude sort 
flashed and sputtered, fell and rose again, only to sputter and 
die, the lecturer said, “Of course the electric light is only an 
interesting experiment, a sort of toy to amuse spectators. Every 
effort to utilize it has failed, and always will fail. The electric 
light will, in all probability, never be of any practical value.” 
In 1876 the Daily announced that “the Palace Hotel is now 
lighted by gas. What next?” However, few of the hardy 
i. 


It was inevitable that an institution dedicating. it- 

self to the good life should have its “Hall of 

Philosophy.” Here is the structure in which the 
spirit of Plato found welcome in the seventies. 


Today from forty to fifty thousand people attend Chautauqua 
during July and August. 


Chautauquans of that period could afford the luxury of the 
Palace Hotel and its gas lights. In 1891, and even later, tents 
were still in vogue, renting for about six dollars a week for 
one nine by twelve feet in size. 

The Ark, or as it was later known, ‘““Knower’s Ark,’ was a 
rough half-board, half-tent building where Chautauqua housed 
its lecturers. It was a queer windowless, doorless dormitory in 
which the front of every room was open to the elements. At 
bedtime the inmates lowered a canvas curtain, which added a 
fourth wall to their rooms. On the second floor of the Ark 
lived a famous cartoonist of the day, Frank Beard, who was 
something of a wit. On the second floor of the Ark he had posted 
a sign which read, “Don’t throw water on lower lodgers.” Be- 
sides giving lectures, illustrated with his drawings, he also edited 
the Child’s Daily, undoubtedly the first daily paper in the world 
devoted exclusively to children and their interests. 

Busy Chautauquans were up at six o’clock and off to the 
morning devotionals. From that time until nine P.M. there 
was no pause in the Chautauqua program. Little wonder that 
from the very beginning most Chautauquans ate outside their 
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homes, though never to the present day 
has a single eating place called itself by 
the brazen French word “restaurant.” 
They are all tea rooms, dining rooms or 
cafeterias. Early in Chautauqua’s his- 
tory there was a dining commons housed 
in a large tent, where prominent lecturers 
such as William James ate the same 
plain fare as farmers and preachers from 
Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania. 

Bells were and are rung at ten thirty 
p.M. and after that hour quiet is sup- 
posed to reign in Chautauqua. For some 
years the Daily and the annual program 
printed warnings against chopping wood 
before six A.M. Proprietors of hotels 
and rooming houses were urged to see to 
it that none of their guests talked after 
the bells had rung. Today these rules 
have relaxed, but the flimsy, closely built 
cottages offer no protection against 
sound. A hearty laugh after ten thirty 
P.M. is apt to bring the strong, right arm 
of the law knocking at your front door. 
Young people coming in the gate after 
the all-quiet bell has sounded have dub- 
bed the institution “Shhh-tauqua” be- 
cause of the night policeman’s habit of 
rising from his bench to utter a hearty 
“Shhh” to anyone who so much as talks 
above a whisper. 


In 1882 the Hotel Athenaeum was 
completed and called “The prince of all 
hotels around the Lake,” by the Daily. 
Rebecca Richmond says in her book, 
Chautauqua In Brief, “The new hotel, 
the Athenaeum, had superseded the old 
‘Knower’s Ark’ and ‘Palace Hotel,’ and 
welcomed to its wide halls the most 
famous men and women of the day, as it 
still does. Many people feared its ele- 
gant modernity would introduce a worldly 
air, incompatible with the Assembly’s 
creed of social democracy,. Of this creed 
Bishop Vincent more than once reminded 
his audience and counseled against elabo- 
rate dress; as though worldliness. could 
thrive with any vigor in a hostelry styled 
like the Atheneaum.” For it was then 
and still is a rambling, frame building, 
high ceilinged, with a two storied porch 
hinged on the front, and exposed plumb- 
ing running through the entire structure. 
When the Athenaeum first opened to the 
public its rates of two dallars to four 
dollars a day for room and seven dollars 
a week for board were considered pro- 
hibitively high, except for the few 
wealthy Chautauquans. 

Many prominent people have come to 
Chautauqua. The Reverend Dr. Lyman 
Abbott lectured on ‘Questions of the 
Day,” Jacob Riis told a Chautauqua 
audience about “How The Other Half 
Lives,” Jane Addams spoke on “Newer 
Ideals of Peace,” and Booker T. Wash- 
ington came to plead for the “Elevation 
of the Negro,” and there was the illus- 
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trious president of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Frances Wil- 
lard. It was in this manner that she 
used to address her audiences: “I have 
thought some times in studying this sub- 
ject that the woman, elegant and bright, 
with everything of fashion in her home 
upon the avenue of a great city, who wel- 
comes to her beautiful parlor a young 
man whom she knows to be of impure 
life, and who with subserviency tells 
him that her daughter will come down 
soon to play the piano, or to spend the 
evening with him, that woman is as 
much a slave as the wife of a Cossack, 
and the fair, elegant belle who speaks so 
lightly and trippingly of her affianced, 
of him who she is soon to call by a nearer 
and dearer term still, and says he has led 
rather a gay life, and has sowed a good 
many wild oats, and seems to think it is 
to his credit, instead of regarding it as 
that which should separate him from her 
forever—that belle of fashion is but an 
abject slave of the fashion of the nine- 
teenth century, reminding us of the cruel, 
dark and fearful past.” 

Whether or not the audience was able 
to ride Miss Willard’s train of thought 
to its terminus they applauded as the 
great temperance leader stopped for 
breath. When the applause had died 
away, Miss Willard added succinctly, “‘I 
am glad that the young men and young 
women who come to Chautauqua are of 
a different training.” 

For more than half of ‘Chautauqua’s 
three score years and eight Sunday was 
a day set apart for worship. The gates 
were closed on the day of rest and no 
one could either enter or ledve the 
grounds. No steamers landed at the 
dock. /No stores or stalls were permitted 
to be open. Places of amusement were 
all shut. No boating or bathing was 
permitted. Not even the Sunday news- 
papers were bought or sold on the 
grounds. The program of activity for 
that day featured a morning sermon by 
a well known minister and denomina- 
tional meetings in the various houses and 
tents. 

One of Chautauqua’s interesting struc- 
tures was its museum. Pioneer Chautau- 
quans must have wiled away many a 
damp day in this storehouse of knick- 
knacks. Among the objects it housed 
was an Egyptian mummy, which arrived 
“after a trip of six thousand miles and 
four thousand years,” to take its place 
in the Oriental division of the museum. 
In the same building were casts of the 
winged lion and the rosetta stone, a fac- 
similie of the ‘Codex Alexandrinus,” 
fifty-two photographs of famous art 
works, old lamps and ceramics, coins and 
seals, collections of pressed flowers and 
plants from Palestine, each of them with 


a ticket, neatly written, explaining what — 
the article was and, in most instances, — 
including an appropriate verse from the — 
Bible. Unfortunately the museum no — 
longer exists. ; 

Perhaps the only early structure to — 
survive almost exactly as it was built is — 
Palestine Park. It is a model in minia- 
ture of the Holy Land with Lake Chau- 
tauqua representing the Mediterranean 
and stone markers to indicate Joppa, 
Tyre, Jerico and other Biblical cities. — 
Today the Sea of Galilee and the Red — 
Sea make excellent wading ponds for the ~ 
little boys and girls. Speaking of hilly — 
Palestine Park Frank Beard said: “All — 
the beds in Chautauqua have been mod- 
eled after it. I sleep with my head on 
Mount Herman, my body sometimes in 
the Jordan valley, and at other times on 
the mountains of Ephraim, and one night, 
when it rained, I woke up to find my feet — 
in the Dead Sea.” 

Actors, cards, dancing and drinking 
were all viewed as the devil’s own finger 
pointing straight to hell in the early days 
at Chautauqua. The first hopeful sign — 
of broadmindedness appeared in 1910, — 
when Francis Wilson, the popular come- 
dian of the day, was permitted to stage a 
historical pageant, not actually in Chau- — 
tauqua, but on a platform moored on 
the water front just off Chautauqua’s 
shores. Lectures on the evolution of 
drama were given as early as 1898. But 
it wasn’t until the year after Wilson’s 
successful production that drama entered 
Chautauqua’s gates to remain. Chautau- 
quans decided that Shakespeare was emi- | 
nently respectable so, in 1911, Charles | 
Coburn and his company arrived to pre- 
sent “Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘“Mac- 
beth,” and other plays by the bard. 

Beer, wine and other alcoholic drinks 
are taboo. A few hearty souls may 
smuggle a bottle or two in with their 
luggage, but it is definitely frowned upon 
by the institution. Dancing was pro-— 
hibited until a few years ago when the — 
College Club secured permission from — 
the institution to hold dances at the 
Country Club. ; 

Perhaps the greatest movement started — 
at Chautauqua was the 'C.L.S.C., known 
various as the ‘‘Chautauqua Ladies — 
Sewing Circle,” and “Come, Love, Sit 
Closer,” but the letters really mean the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. Through it Chautauqua took — 
almost complete charge of the reading of - 
its be-bustled ladies and high collared — 
gentlemen. Recommended reading one ~ 
year included A Survey of Greek Civi- — 
lization, in 340 pages, by J. P. Mahaffey, 
professor of ancient history at the Uni- — 
versity of Dublin and the 350 page tome ~ 
known as The Growth of The French 
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THE GOLDEN GATE 
Four of the most im- 
portant men _ connected 
with the early days of 
Chautauqua pose here 
before “The Golden 
Gate.” They are from 
left to right Professor 
W. C. Wilkinson, Dr. 
J. H. Vincent  (co- 
founder), Lyman Abbott 
and Bishop H. W. War- 


ren. 


in this building 
‘autauqua housed 
urers in the sev- 
It was window: 
doorless and one 
las open to the 


elements. 


b 


The first cottages were flimsily built structures unneces- 
sarily burdened with ugly ornamentation. 


IT RAINS TROUT IN 


By S$. DALE HAMILTON 


Photographs Courtesy Department of Fish and Game, Idaho 


FERNST and I are accused of fabricating just another whopper of 
a fish story when we tell about seeing it rain thousands of trout into 
those sparkling blue lakes up in the Sawtooths. 

We had long heard of the many attractions of that wild, spec- 
tacular mountainous region in Idaho. There is plenty of game— 
mountain goats, elk, deer, bear, plus excellent fishing—in this vast 
wilderness area of over 200,000 acres of the most picturesque moun- 
tain scenery in the United States. Not a mile of auto road, no com- 
mercial establishment of any character within its boundaries. Just 
200,000 acres of rugged mountains, virgin forests, blue lakes, spar- 
kling streams. It is Nature’s untouched masterpiece. 

When vacation time rolled around in July, we tossed our duffle 
into the car and lit out from San Francisco for the Sawtooths. 

Arriving at beautiful Redfish Lake near the northern extremity of 
the Sawtooth Wilderness Area, we spent one busy day sorting and 
weighing supplies and equipment. It required careful deliberation on 
every item. When you are preparing for a fourteen-day back-pack- 
ing trip of eighty to a hundred miles, you are compelled to cut weight 
to the limit. With bulging knapsacks securely lashed to our pack- 
boards, our pockets jammed to capacity with small odds and ends, we 
hired motorboat transportation to the upper end of Redfish Lake to 
save five miles of tough hiking. Up at the mouth of Redfish Creek 
Canyon, we were on our own and we had to carry our own packs 
and find our way up and through the wilderness. 

-It is a grand feeling to set your face to the mountain wilderness 
trails. To plunge into the forest and really lose yourself in the deep 
canyons among snow-capped peaks. 

Slowly and easily, we struck up the canyon. We had to work into 
condition and those packs anchored us to the ground, held us to a 
steady swinging pace. Every step of the six or seven miles was up. 
The canyon was narrow and deep, with a sparkling stream racing 
down the bottom through musical cascades. The upper slopes of the 
canyon were almost perpendicular walls of brown and tan colored 
rock, while the lower slopes and the banks of the stream were densely 
covered with fir and spruce. 

About sunset we were several thousand feet nearer the strato- 
sphere at Alpine Lake. Our first camp. The smooth, blue waters 
of the lake mirrored the serrated outlines of Sawtooth crags, The 
snow-capped peaks caught and reflected the lovely rose-pink rays of 
the setting sun, 

Ernst won the toss on who would go for the trout which we hoped 
to have for supper. I set about preparing camp. 

As Ernst unpacked the fishing tackle, he said. ““We’ll be in some 
kind of a mess if they’re not bitin’.” 

“Alibis don’t fill empty stomachs,” I said burrowing into my pack 
for the scout axe. “Don’t come back without ’em.” 

“Well I’ve noticed plenty of chipmunks and pine squirrels,’ he 
grinned as he hurried away. ‘“—and porcupines,”’ I barked at his 
retreating back, adding, “But my appetite calls for trout!” 


While the pilot fuels up, 

a_ District Conservation 

officer loads the fish tank 
with fingerlings. 
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Idaho plants fish by airplane in the remote Jakes’ of 

Sawtooth Mountains. With the cloud of water falling fr 

this plane thousands of tiny trout are descending into | 
crystal waters of Redfish Lake. 


/ 


~ 


The young trout planted in Idaho’s mountain lakes 
range in size from three to four inches. I 


The Sawtooths are a_ vast 
wilderness area of over two 
hundred thousand acres 
rarely equalled for grandeur 
in any part of the United 
States. This aerial view of 
Sawtooth Lake was taken at 
eleven thousand feet. 


Soon a fire was going in a hastily built 
rock fireplace. By the time I had gath- 
ered balsam boughs for our beds, and 
had the dehydrates simmering on the fire, 
I began to cast anxious glances through 
the gray twilight for Ernst. 

The fire had burned to a bed of glow- 
ing embers when Ernst came from the 
lake, stepping high, grinning all over his 
face and proudly swinging six speckled, 
silver-sided beauties. For the next thir- 
teen days we were to have our fill of 
trout: fried trout, trout chowder, broiled 
trout, filet of trout. Occasionally we 
went off exploring up among the jagged 
peaks above timberline into the wild deso- 
late regions of snow and granite boulders. 
On those occasions we had to rely on the 
rations carried in our packs. 

As we started from Lake Alpine, we 
were confronted with the first of many 
lofty passes which were to be crossed 
during the remainder of the trip. It was 
here we first realized the vastness of the 
wilderness and its unspoiled beauty ; spec- 
tacular peaks dominated the view in every 
direction, studded with gem-like lakes 
and a network of sparkling streams. 

At the summit of the pass, between 


Lake Alpine and Baron Lakes a magnifi- 
cerit panorama of the Sawtooths unfolds. 
Range upon range of rugged mountains 
with rock-ribbed pinnacles jutting sharply 
into the blue sky, sheer columns of gran- 
ite towering on every side with their eter- 
nal caps of snow. 

Zigzagging down a precipitous trail, 
we came to Baron Lakes. Deep snow- 
banks were piled on the slopes that swept 
up from the shores of the lakes to tre- 
mendous turreted peaks. We then 
launched ourselves down into the wild 
desolate canyon of Baron Creek. Then 
we turned up Benedict Canyon and found 
a different atmosphere in its broader and 
more gradually sloping bottom. The 
South Fork of the Payette River flows 
down this canyon from its alpine head- 
waters in the snowbanks of the mighty 
ranges. 

Reaching the headwaters of the numer- 
ous streamlet tributaries of the Payette, 
we faced another lofty divide, lying in 
the sky between two higher ranges. Up 
in the glacial areas we found many more 
alpine lakes, gouged and chiseled out of 
the mountainsides, fed by the milky- 
green waters off the snow. : 

Once over the pass, we saw below us 
a string of lakes like sparkling sapphires 
set in the forest cupped by towering 
mountains. These were Spangle Lakes. 


We chose the upper and larger for our 
camp, and as we had accumulated a day 
to spare, decided at once to remain 
camped there. A day’s rest would help 
those obstinate blisters and ease our pack- 
weary shoulders. 

That evening we hugged the ruddy 
campfire of sprucewood. As we relaxed 
in that luxurious drowsiness that comes 
after a hearty evening meal, we could see 
the trout rising in the lake. The plaintive 


song of white-crowned sparrows came 


from the forest about us. Smoke curled 
up from the fire, its sharp tang mellowed 
by the odor of balsam. 

We looked out across the glassy, blue 
surface of the lake, rippled here and 


there by rising trout. When a silvery, 


eighteen-inch torpedo leaped in a curving 
slice in the air and shot back into the blue 
water, Erny asked an oft repeated ques- 
tion of the past few days, “Wonder how 
they keep these lakes stocked .. . sur- 
rounded by mountains . . . landlocked.” 
I listened in silence as he mused on. “Iso- 
lated by forty, fifty, or sixty packstring 
miles over the most rugged and tortuous 
trails . . . seems an impossible task, don’t 
you think?” 

With no other answer coming to mind, 
I said jokingly, ‘“Maybe it rains ’em.” 
To which Ernst only raised an eyebrow 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Siar nd 


The elm-bowered streets 

of Manchester are a gra- 

cious invitation to leisure 
and relaxation. 


AROUND 
THE 
CLOCK 


AT MANCHESTER 
IN THE MOUNTAINS 4 


Photographs by Elizabeth R. Hibbs 


Automobiles are no problem to the 
guest of the Equinox House which offers 
them the services of its tally-ho. 


Historic Manchester in southwestern Vermont 
has been a popular summer resort for many 
generations. Many famous people, including 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln and Mrs. U. S. Grant, 
spent summers here, and Robert Todd Lincoln, 
the president’s favorite son, died here on the 
Lincoln estate. Presidents Taft and Theodore 
Roosevelt were also visitors. Since 1853 the 
Equinox House has been the center of summer 
activities. 


Joating and swim- 
ning are popular 
ports at Manchester. 
n the background is 
he wooded base of 

ant Equinox which 
to a height of 


Wes 


VERMONT—THE GATE OF THE COUNTRY 


; 


Sh arieltus 


See 
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turned out to be the most peculiar 
fort built anywhere on the globe. In 
1816 the fort was to be built in the 
lake right where it has its outflow 
into the Richelieu River. The posi- 
tion guarded the passage so neatly a 
muskrat could not have slipped by un- 
seen in daytime. After the work of 
construction had begun it was dis- 
covered that the site of the fort was 
in Canada! Work stopped for twenty- 
six years while the nation’s solons 
were tinkering up the Webster-Ash- 
burton treaty, under the terms of 
which a narrow strip of land at this 
place was ceded to the United States, 
the line being drawn almost a mile 
(4,200 feet) north of the true parallel 
of 45° latitude. 

Under the name of “Fort Blunder” 
work proceeded and the fort was 
nearly completed by 1870. No garri- 
son was ever stationed in it; no gun 
was ever fired except when Garfield 
was elected president. If you visit 
it today you step into an astonishing 
structure. A twenty-foot drawbridge 
leads over from the mainland to the 
formidable stone fort built on wood- 
en piles and built so well that it still 
stands as square as a die. 

Historians assert tradition has in- 
vested every headland, island or reef 


with tales of the loss of galley, 
rideau, bateau, pinflat, sloop or 
schooner, with attendant loss of 


riches. It is said $4,800 in gold was 
on Arnold’s flagship, the Royal Sav- 
age, when she sank in October, ’76, 
at Valcour Island. It is claimed the 
British ship Confidence had $6,000 in 
gold when she surrendered in Sep- 
tember, 1814, but before she could be 
boarded a galley took off the gold, 
skimmed too close to Cumberland 
Head and sank. It is said a Frénch 
bateau laden with gold sank at Gar- 
den Island; the gold was to pay off 
the French troops at Fort Carillon, 
now Ticonderoga. The schooner 
Trumbull was wrecked on St. Mich- 
ael’s reef depositing $56,000; fisher- 
men claim to have seen coins on the 
bottom here. The schooner, General 
Gates, out of St. Albans Bay, struck 
Colchester reef and plated it with 
$45,000. And along the shore there 
are still picked up at rare intervals 
British guineas, yellow as butter, 
twenty-two carats fine and of a value 
of twenty-one shillings. 

The early settlers in Vermont 
brought apple cuttings with them so 
they could plant apple orchards. It 


was cider they wanted and that dis- 
tillation of cider, apple brandy, which 
had a lift like a pontoon. Apple juice 
nearly turned the wilderness into a 
new Normandy, for a farmer would 
stow in his cellar each fall ten bar- 
rels of cider. It was like a splendid 
oil painting to watch the broaching of 
a spigot in the dead of winter. You 
stood in an aromatic.twilight while 
the glow from a lantern felt slyly 
over the bellies of a row of giant 
hlack torpedoes. An old white crock- 
ery guest-room pitcher was slid un- 
der the spigot of the chosen barrel. 
A gentle tapping, then turning, and 
the cider hissed out white as cream. 
So powerfully and naturally charged 
was it that the white cap gave way 
with provoking slowness before re- 
vealing the pale champagne beneath. 
And if it had been made from Ver- 
mont’s Fameuse—well, it may be that 
sometime when you were out part- 
ridge hunting in Vermont you came 
by accident into one of these old or- 
chards. There had been a morning 
frost and it had now melted. You 
reached down into a nest of red 
clover and fetched up a firm, red- 
streaked Fameuse beaded with cold 
dew. When you bit into it you found 
it shot with claret clear to its water 
core, and the juice ran off your el- 
bows. It had a flavor all its own, and 
it is that which gives a rare bouquet 
to its cider. 
When in 1941 Vermont on the east- 
ern side of The Gate of the Country 
celebrated her 150th birthday in the 
Union there was many a man who 
had stolen up into this nest of lib- 
erty to occupy an ancient farm cot- 
tage beside an old orchard. And in 
the spring when the nights are still 
full of frost he may drink to his luck 
from an old tin pail hanging to a 
doorside maple, a pail in which the 
sap has turned to a solid cake of 
water-ice leaving at the bottom a 
colorless maple syrup with a flavor 
vastly more bewitching than the fa- 
mous Vermont maple syrup evaporat- 
ed down by fire. As he tilts up the 
pail he may see a wedge of planes 
humming for the great airport at 
Fort Ethan Allen, and remember 
with Cal Coolidge that “if the spirit 
of liberty should vanish in other 
parts of the Union, and support of 
our institutions should languish, it 
could all be replenished from the 
generous store held by the people of 
this brave little state of Vermont.” 


The visitor can still wander for hours along the corridors of old “Fort 
Blunder” enjoying the classic grace of its rooms, windows and staircases. 
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ness. But they have the antennae, those 


mysterious organs, which embody al- 
most all of our own olefactory senses. 
It also picks up its own nest odor 
which is laid down by the first ma- 
rauders and can easily be followed by 
the others because of its topochemical 
quality. Blindness, I suddenly realized 
as I bent over them, is an advantage 
in their particular annihilating war- 
fare. It keeps them together; it pre- 
vents any individual side excursions 
that might weaken the column and 
diminish the ferocity of the fighting 
forces. Whether these ants are rapa- 
cious because they are blind or blind 
because they are rapacious is a moot 
question. Certainly this combination 
of predatory fury and blindness can- 
not, metaphorically, be entirely lost on 
man since... 

“Do you hear that call, sefior ?” 

I turned from the ants to look at 
Chon still bent over and rubbing his 
feet. Large red lumps, like bee stings, 
covered his ankles. 

“The call,’ he went on. “That is the 
quietzal -.. 22 

“The quetzal.” Then the cornucopia 
of surprises has not been emptied of 
its contents. Through my brain quick- 
ly swept an image that the word 
evoked. The quetzal—a bird the size 
of a pigeon with a breast as red as 
blood flowing from a deep wound, the 
most beautiful bird in the world, the 
bird that had given its name to the 
sweet-tempered god of the Aztecs and 
its three-foot long tail plumes to the 
knights of the plumed surpent. “The 
quetzal !” 

“Ah, si,” said Chon, “is it not for 
this, sefior, that we have climbed into 
the rain forest? As this is May, and 
the mating season of the birds, they 
will be easy to approach. Over to 
the left of the trail I hear their song 
Spo elistene ee 

Above the sound of a tribe of some 
white - headed chattering capuchin 
monkeys fighting over ripe sapote 
fruits, I heard the song of the quet- 
zal. Like the fluted song of the hil- 
gero, it fitted this jungle of gloom. 
Each part of the earth, I thought, has 
precisely the bird-voices in tune with 
it, and this cry had deep weltschmerz, 
a melancholia that fitted this cloud 
world. Low and throbbing at first, 
the two-noted song rose to raucous 
crescendo. Over and over the song 
was repeated in metronomic precision. 
Then it became rhapsodical and in- 
creased in tempo. As the fog began 
to close in and began its familiar drip, 
drip, drip, the song of the bird seemed 
to run from tree to tree. Somewhere 
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to the left of us, down deep ii 
quebrada where a noisy stream 
cades, another bird took up the ¢ 
Chon cocked his head an 
whispered, “That is the que 
the female. She is answering.” 
Then, at that moment, a bird 
ing like an emerald-green ball 
out the forest and disappeared 
the thick pea-soup fog. The 
wind shifted the banks of fog 
painted scenery and for a mom 
rose and the trunks and branch 
giant trees could be seen. , 
“There, there it is... . No, no, ff 
WAY. omemeu % 
“What is where?” 
“The quetzal, see it sitting on 
low branch?” : 
I strained my eyes to see. For tf 
moment I saw only a variety 
greens and then the bird flicke 
tail and I saw the quetzal. Scar 
larger than a pouting pigeon, 
quetzal was covered with iridese 
translucent green plumage. A gr 
that even in the fog seemed to 
gold and then green, then deep p 
The breast was a startling red. 
its glory, the tail, hung long ; 
quivering, a long green series of 
that cascaded down until the last 
were a rapier’s length. As it sat ther 
quiet and unafraid, it uttered a poig 
nant little cluck that convulsed i 
body and sent the tail jerkingly v 
ward. Somewhere in the high tree 
sat the female. What went on in th 
secret chemistry of the male’s em 
tions, we never knew, for hardly | 
I inched forward to get a better 
when the mist, falling slowly, lik 
drop curtain in a theater, descendec 
“Esta es toda—that is all,” 
Chon, and turned back. 
I followed him, like a man pa 
blind, groping my way back t 
trail. That performance was over, 
another was to begin. The cloud fe 
est had suddenly become the rai 
forest. The atmosphere, saturated 
the dripping stage, opened up its rair 
cocks and in a moment the yellow r 
bon of trail was a flowing brook 
stead of a jungle path. : 
Rain enveloped this skyscrapin 
world. Rain poured out, washed ov 
my last impressions of this un 
leafy world. Water was king. Pos 
don had taken possession of the clou 
forest. In dripping clothes and wai 
soaked boots, I followed bare-foo 
Chon, slipping, falling, sliding dow 
to the drier earth of Honduras to th 
real solid earth below the jungl 
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EVASTOPOL—1833 AND 1942 


SHE invasion of Crimea and the 
capture of Sevastopol inevitably 
i ‘comparison with the Crimean 
of 1853-1856 when British, 
ench and Turkish troops invaded 
imea to balk Russia’s attempt to 
ve toward ‘Constantinople. It was 
e of the cruelest campaigns in his- 
y, the horror and misery of which 
ycked the whole world. Sevasto- 
| fell after a seige of 332 days 
1 127,000 Russian soldiers sacrificed 
ir lives in the city’s defense. 
What was the Russian army like 
that time? The soldiers, then as 
w, were obstinate and courageous, 
t in equipment and training they 
re far inferior to their enemies. 
iests with ikons accompanied the 
ssian soldiers to the battlefields 
1 encouraged them to fight to the 
ith. But Russian courage could 
| be effective under incompetent 
dership and when “no one re- 
ved any orders and every man did 
at he thought best.” Each regi- 
nt belonged to its colonel and not 
: colonel to the regiment; corrup- 
n was widespread in all branches 
the service, and the army’s tactics 
re based on Suvarov’s motto “the 
llet’s a fool; the bayonet is a fine 
y. As a result Russian soldiers 
re poor marksmen and in one bat- 
@ men in the rear rank fired 
er the heads of the men in front. 
Neither the allies nor the Rus- 
ns had adequate knowledge of the 
Tain in which they were fighting. 
isslan maps were so bad that one 
iment marched a whole day only 
find itself back where it started. 
ie French General staff studied two 
awings by Raffet as the basis of a 
mpaign, and the court of Napoleon 
= Third attempted to secure infor- 
ition and advice from Napoleon the 
reat by means of the Ouija board. 


The casualties were appalling on 
th sides, and disease killed soldiers 
the thousands, It was in this crisis 
ut Florence Nightingale became the 
fd of trained army nursing when 
‘sailed from England with a staff 
thirty-eight volunteer nurses in 
4. But the plight of the Russians 
is worst of all. The misery of the 
diers defending Sevastopol was 
le enough, but that was nothing 
mpared to what the raw recruits 
sm the interior endured; two out 
three of them perished by the 
le of sickness or starvation 
ey were going to the front. 
all the shortcomings of the 

they fought with amazing 
ing the seige of Sevasto- 


pol Admiral Kornilow issued this 
order: “There can be no thought of 
surrendering. If anybody says to you 
in my name that we must surrender, 
shoot him for a traitor. And if I 
should issue an order for surrender, 
shoot me too.” That is the Russian 
spirit of 1942, 

Aside from its grimness there are 
amusing sidelights on the Crimean 
War. When the flotilla carrying the 
allied expeditionary forces cruised 
along the coast looking for a landing 
place the officers could see Russian 
commanders through their telescopes 
and “on perceiving this the English 
officers took off their hats and 
bowed.” Equally punctillious was the 
Russian governor of Eupatoria. On 
receiving the British document to 
surrender, he first fumigated it, then 
read it, and finally permitted the su- 
perior forces to land with the pro- 
vision that they consider themselves 
in strict quarantine. When a cable 
service to allied capitals was in- 
stalled Napoleon III overwhelmed 
his commanders with a bewildering 
—and doubtless futile—number of 
suggestions as to strategy; the Brit- 
ish War Office, on the other hand, 
used the cables service for innum- 
erable trivial inquiries. For example, 
it asked about the health of Captain 
Jarvis “believed to have been bitten 
by a centipede,” and there was a 
heated discussion as to whether 
“beards were'an aid to desertion.” 

What a difference between the Rus- 
sian army today and the army that 
fought in the Crimea in 1854! How 
dearly superior German forces paid 
for their victory at Sevastopol is not 
known, but the loss of lives must 
have been appalling. How bravely 
the Russians fought is indicated by 
this dispatch from Ilya Ehrenbourg, 
the distinguished Soviet journalist, 
written shortly before the city fell: 

“Whatever may be the outcome of 
this uneven, tragic battle for the 
stones that were so recently an ele- 
gant city, the defense of Sevastopol 
will infuse new strength into the 
Red Army and its allies. 

“Life in Sevastopol is a hell and 
there is little material wealth there 
left to.defend. The city’s center has 
been dstroyed. On the main street 
only Lenin’s monument remains 
standing. Yet somehow life con- 
tinues. Newspapers still appear and 


. the newsboys carry them right to 


the artillery batteries and trenches 
in the front lines. 

“The day before yesterday a special 
edition appeared dedicated to the 
heroes of the city’s defense. It car- 
ried such stories: « 


ie.2 


“About Mikhail Gakhokidze, in ci- 
vilian life a political instructor, who 
on the fourth assault of the fifth 
day of continuous attacks by the 
Nazis, found himself and his compan- 
ions in a tight spot. The Germans 
had reached the Red trenches and 
the Soviet soldiers were beginning 
to yield. 

“Thereupon Gakhokidze, armed 
with a rifle and grenades, threw him- 
self on the enemy and three men fol- 
lowed him. They hurled grenades 
and they bayonetted the enemy. When 
they had finished their task, the 
Nazis had been beaten back, They 
left seventy dead. Thirty of them 
were accounted for personally by 
Gakhokidze. 

“There was another political in- 
structor named Anatoly Trachenko, a 
Ukranian. His company had repulsed 
three tank attacks when a fourth as- 
sault was made by the Nazis and the 
leading tank reached the Russian 
trenches. 

“Trachenko tied numerous grenades 
to his belt and flung himself be- 
neath the tank. The tank was de- 
stroyed and Trachenko’s feat so in- 
spired his companions that they 
routed the rest of the’ attackers. 

“Tt is such exploits as that which 
have caused the Germans to call the 
Soviet soldiers the ‘Black Death.’ ” 


THE NATIVES OF THE 
ALEUTIAN ISLANDS 


HE natives of the desolate, fog- 

bound Aleutian Islands are among 
the least known of Uncle Sam’s 
people. 

They are not, strictly speaking, 
Eskimos or Indians, although they 
show unmistakable signs of relation- 
ship to both these stocks, according 
to anthropologists of the Smithson- 
ian Institution. Only during the past 
two decades has much scientific study 
been devoted to their origins or to 
the history of their bleak habitat 
before the discovery by Vitus Ber- 
ing, in 1741. 

It now is generally admitted that 
North America originally was peo- 
pled from eastern Asia by way of 
Alaska. This was a slow, unorgan- 
ized migration, probably extending 
over thousands of years, and com- 
posed of physically and culturally 
diverse peoples of a basic: Mongo- 
loid stock who became the ancestors 
of the various Indian tribes and the 
Eskimos. This migration took vari- 
ous routes, one of which may have 
been by way of the Commander and 
Aleutian Islands, stretching like a 
chain of stepping stones between the 
two continents. 

Whether or not the Aleutians were 
an entry route into America, the 
islands constitute a rich hunting 
ground for archeologists. The ances- 
tors of the present peoples may have 
been one of the last of the migrat- 
ing peoples or, according to accumu- 
lating evidence, they may have been 
an earlier group of migrants who 
were turning back to Asia again. 

Physically the Aleuts stand alone. 

They belong to the great Mongo- 
loid racial complex, together with all 
the peoples of Eastern Asia, the Es- 
kimos, and the American Indians. But 
they can be classed neither as Es- 
kimos nor Indians, although carrying 


‘some of the characteristics of both 


peoples. They are among the broad- 
est-headed races on earth. The ratio 
of the breadth to the length of the 


head, the so-called “cephalic index,” 
is an hereditary character and one 
of the most useful tools of anthro- 
pologists in determining racial rela- 
tionships. 

At the time of Bering there were 
about 15,000 inhabitants of the deso- 
late chain of islands, their numbers 
being gradually reduced to below 
3,000. 

The government of the Czars at 
the start of the nineteenth century 
enacted protective laws. The apostle 
to the Aleuts was a Russian priest 
named Veniaminoff, who must be 
considered one of the great mission- 
aries of history. He went to the 
islands in 1824. A man of enormous 
zeal and energy, he was very suc- 
cessful in Christianizing the aborig- 
ines. 

Almost entirely as a result of this 
one man’s work, the Aleuts became 
sincere Greek Orthodox Christians. 
They have remained so to the pres- 
ent and have been far from recep- 
tive to missionaries of other creeds. 
The poorest Aleut turns over part of 
his slender earnings to the church. 

By and large, the Aleut has re- 
sponded well to civilization, especially 
under American rule which has been 
progressive and kindly. He is, Smith- 
sonian anthropologists who have 
lived in Aleut communities agree, a 
man of fairly high intelligence. The 
extremely harsh life on these deso- 
late islands for hundreds of genera- 
tions has eliminated from the stock 
both the mentally and physically in- 
ferior strains. The Aleut of today 
wears modern clothes, sets a fair 
table, and lives in villages of fairly 
comfortable houses, 

There have been many rumors of 
efforts of Japanese sealers and fish- 
ermen to corrupt him by bribery, 
especially with whiskey. Almost in- 
variably, investigation has shown, 
these efforts have met with little 
success. Probably there are few 
more loyal Americans than these 
islanders who have learned to be 
grateful to Uncle Sam. 


READING FOR VICTORY 


TRAVEL recommends the following 
recent books to readers who are 
anxious to follow world events and 
understand the backgrounds against 
which they are taking place :— 

Behind the Urals by John Scott 
(Houghton, Mifflin and ‘Co., $2.75). 
How Russia has built its second great 
line of defense. 

Ambassadors in White by Charles 
Morrow Wilson (Holt, $3.50). The 
heroic story of American medicine 
in the tropics. 

Russia's Fighting Forces by Cap- 
tain Sergei N. Kournakoff. (Duell, 
Sloan and Pierce, $2.50). By an out- 
standing authority, lucid and infor- 
mative. 

Only the Stars Are Neutral by 
Quentin Reynolds (Random House, 
$2.50). Eyewitness account of the 
war on many fronts by an energetic 
reporter. 

Europe in Revolt by René Kraus 
(Macmillan, $2.50). A factual ac- 
count of underground activities in 
occupied countries. 

Miracle on the Congo by Ben Lu- 


cien Burman (John Day, $1.75). Re- 


port on the Free French front. 

Men on Bataan by John Hersey 
(Knopf, $2.50). The story of the 
Americans who fought the first great 
battle-of this war. 
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You need not be an au- 
thor, an artist, an actor—or 
even a banker—to enjoy the 
comfort and pleasure of liv- 
ing at the Algonquin—the 
famous setting of the “Tales 
of a Wayward Inn.” The 
next time you come to New 
York, if only for a day or 
two, simply sign our regis- 
ter. Only one block from 
Fifth Avenue shops and 
theatre district. Superlative 
restaurant. Rates are sur- 
prisingly moderate. All 
rooms have bath. 


Single Rooms from $3.00 
Double Rooms from $4.50 
2 Room Suites from $6.50 
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THE THRONE OF THE GODS IN THE HIMALAYAS | 


cooked ourselves a generous break- 
fast, and did not start on the second 
part of the pilgrimage till shortly 
after sunrise. 

It was a cold, cloudy morning when 
we reached the top of the Dolma 
Pass. On a distant snow-field three 
figures moved forward very slowly. 
As we drew nearer we realized they 
were pilgrims making the circuit. of 
the mountain by the method of pros- 
tration. Over the steep slopes of 
snow and rubble they tortured them- 
selves, crawling slowly upwards. For 
a minute they would stand upright 
with hands raised in prayer, then 
they would throw themselves down 
flat on the ground and stretch their 
hands out as far as they could. They 
remained a moment in that position, 
pressing their faces against the snow 
or the stony ground. Then they stood 
up and began again from the point 
which they had reached with their 
hands. Thus they literally measure 
the whole route with their bodies. 
Under ordinary conditions it is easily 
possible to complete the pilgrim’s 
way round Mount Kailas, which is 
twenty-five miles long, in two days. 
The faithful who cover the way by 
prostration, however, need more than 
a month for their work of penitence. 
Naturally, their rewards are great. 

I stayed near these pilgrims for a 
long time. It was a moving thing 
to see) with what fanaticism they 
moved forward by their laborious 


(Continued from page 9) 


method. Although a cold sind was 
blowing and it was several degrees 
below zero, the pilgrims had_ re- 
moved their fur jackets from one 
shoulder. With their bodies half 
naked and with one arm quite un- 
covered they threw themselves down 
again and again on the stones and the 
steely ice. Only their hands had 
proper protection for they were cov- 
ered with thick fur gloves. When 
the pilgrims paused to rest, they did 
not speak to one another, or take any 
notice of me. Instead they turned 
their faces at once to the mountain. 
During their halt they never stopped 
whirling their prayer-wheels. These 
are small boxes of metal which are 
fastened to a handle and are turned 
by a slight movement of the hand. 
Inside these boxes are Tibetan pray- 
ers, which are inscribed on very thin 
paper. Each turn of the box brings 
the pilgrim the same reward as if he 
had uttered the prayers written in it. 

I took some photographs of these 
fanatical pilgrims. But when our in- 
terpreter, who had gone on ahead, 
saw me taking my camera out of its 
case, he remembered our fright of 
the previous day, and called to me in 
great agitation. But the picture was 
too tempting. I took one photograph 
after another. Thereupon the inter- 
preter ran down the steep slope up 
which he had just laboriously climbed 
and compelled me by force to stop. 
He said that the pilgrims would cer- 
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and about the strange apparatus 
my hand, and the suspicions fro 
which we had only escaped with 
siderable difficulty the previous 
would flare up again. Actually 
danger was not great, for in 
ecstasy of devotion the pilgrims 
paid no attention at all to me 
my activities. 

At length the time came for 
look upon Mount Kailas for th 
time. We moved on over se 
endless uplands and on the ho 
the white summit of the sacred n 
tain became smaller and smaller. 
a ship travels out to sea and d 
pears beyond the swell until only 
little triangle of white sail is 
visible, so the great mountain 
had been our goal for so many y 
vanished on the horizon. We 
that Kailas in its beauty and 1 
ness would call to us and dra 
anew. But would we be able 
answer that call a second time? 

We returned to India by the Kin 
gri- -Bingri Pass, an arduous journe 
in which we) struggled upward to 
height of 19,500 feet over steep trai 
covered with ice and snow and lashe 
by bitterly cold winds. But eventuall 
the hardships were over. Like 
many other pilgrims before us ¥ 
had reached India still dazzled an 
exhilarated by memories of one ¢ 
the most awe-inspiring places in th 
world. 


IT RAINS TROUT IN THE SAWTOOTHS 


and returned to his contemplative 
pipe, not venturing further thoughts 
on the vexatious subject. 

With a day of rest, we loitered 
about the string of lakes. It took 
Ernst only forty-five minutes to reel 
in the day’s requirements of fighting, 
savage-eyed finny gamesters. Each 
catch was a spirited, snappy battle. 

Then in the interest of cleanliness, 
we took a hasty bath in the icy lake. 
While basking in the sun as best we 
could while fighting off clouds of car- 
nivorous mosquitoes, we heard the 
lazy drone of an airplane. The can- 
yon picked up the sounds, amplified 
them many times. High above the 
canyon the plane came into view, a 
tiny speck against the blue sky. In 
a few minutes it was gone beyond 
the summit. It was our first sight or 
sound of civilization in eleven days. 

We had hardly relaxed our craning 
necks when the roar of the airplane 
motor thundered down the canyon. 
Startled at this sudden explosion of 
sound, shattering the peaceful soli- 
tude, we looked up to see the plane 
come zooming back over the summit, 
tilting down like a hawk just skim- 
ming the treetops. 

“What the hell!” Ernst exclaimed, 
as we watched, our mouths hanging 
open. 

The motor roaring as if in a power 
dive, it seemed certain the plane 
would dive into the lake. We waited 
breathlessly for: the crash, then it 
leveled out at about one hundred feet 
above the lake. About midway across, 
we saw a sudden fog-like spray gush 
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(Continued from page 27) 


from the belly of the plane, which 
roared over our heads and on down 
the canyon and was soon out of sight. 
But we watched fascinated by the 
unique shower. In the falling mist, 
we saw thousands of tiny objects 
glinting like bits of silver which 
spread out in a widening cloud to 
fall splattering into the lake. 

Ernst looked at me, and said, “Well 
[Pll be damned.” 

As much surprised as he, I said, 
“So it does rain fish in these lakes,” 
with a bit of the I-told-you-so tone 
in my voice, although I never dream- 
ed that this was the way it was done. 

Within an hour we saw hundreds 
of two- and three-inch fingerlings 
gathered in schools along the shal- 
lows of the lake, as much alive and 
seemingly at home as if they had not 
been dropped from the sky. This 
then was the answer to our provok- 
ing question. 

In the three remaining days, we 
hiked over into Tenlakes Basin where 
there are numerous clear, blue lakes 
and good fishing. From there we be- 
gan climbing out over some of the 
hardest and most rugged passes in 
the Sawtooths, headed back to civili- 
zation and the Salmon River above 
Stanley. On the way down we passed 
Vernon, Imogene and Hell Roaring 
Lakes. All were likely fishing pros- 
pects. But with twenty long miles 
ahead of us, we didn’t stop. 

Our curiosity prompted us to learn 
more of the program of planting fish 
from the air. When we reached 
Boise, we learned from the Fish and 
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Game Department authorities thé 
this method has been in practice fo 
three years. It is their belief the 
Idaho is the only state using plane 
for this work. 

When a mountain lake is to b 
planted, the fingerlings are rushe 
from the nearest state hatchery t 
the flying field in fish tank truck 
and transferred by the bucketful t 
a smaller tank in the plane. The flye 
takes off with his cargo of about 10, 
000 wriggling passengers. Once ove 
the lake to be planted, the pilo 
swoops low and pulls a ‘cord. whid 
opens a large hole in the bottom 0 
the tank spilling about fifty gallon 
of water and thousands of tiny trou 
which descend like a small cloud. — 

Comparing the old with the nev 
method, they explained that in seven 
teen hours flying time remote lake 
have been planted that would hav 
required two full seasons of stea 
packing by packstring. 9 

The average time involved in plan 
ing various lakes, we were tole & 
about fifteen minutes round 
These lakes are twenty to thirty m 
from the nearest road-end. To 
each lake by packtrain would req 
the services of at least one 1aan 
from six to ten pack animals ¢ 
least two days of hard travelin 
almost countless difficulties to © 
come. 

It seems that Idaho has the’ 
idea. They say it is practical] an 
nomical. And their air-minded 
are making the state an ar 
para 
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tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes pleas- 
ure in announcing Filibusters and Buc- 
‘caneers by Alfred Sternbeck as the new 
“quarterly publication of the National 
Travel Club. 

The subject of this book is the struggle 
for the wealth and territory of the New 
World in the epic days of the filibusters 
and buccaneers. It is the saga of the tre- 
‘mendous clash between the powers of 
England and Spain for the control of the 
seas and trade routes, for fabled gold and 
the vast, mysterious regions into which no 
European had ever penetrated. The pro- 
tagonists are patriotic filibusters and pri- 
vateers, mercenary pirates loyal to no one 
but themselves, and heroic explorers and 
colonizers striving to extend the rule of 
their kings to all parts of the globe. Their 
names are legendary. The expeditions of 
Hawkins, Drake and Clifford are among 
the most illustrious in the history of ex- 
ploration. The dark and bloody exploits 
of Morgan, Sharp, Blackbeard, Kidd and 
Roberts characterize the savagery of the 
age in which they lived so dangerously. 

Alfred Sternbeck has woven this excit- 
ing material into a narrative that is more 
than a mere retelling of the exploits of 
pirates. The daring and adventure are 
here, but what is more Filibusters and 
‘Buccaneers gives a vivid picture of a great 
world conflict, of a protracted struggle 
lasting for several centuries between 
world powers. The results of that struggle 
have shaped the course of history up to 
the present day. Here, then, is a book 
made up of the very essence of high ad- 
venture which is at the same time a con- 
tribution to that important and timely 
subject: the influence of naval power on 
history. 

Filibusters and Buccaneers is superbly 
illustrated with sixteen reproductions 
from old prints, with many original draw- 
ings, decorations and endpieces, and with 
two specially designed endpapers. 

~Membere who are interested in this spe- 
cial National Travel Club edition of Fili- 
busters and Buccaneers, may secure fur- 
ther information by writing to the secre- 
tary. 


AIRPORT OF THE FUTURE 


An “airport of the future,” begun long 
before Pearl Harbor and compared by 
experts with LaGuardia Field in area and 
range of facilities has been completed in 
the heart of Pinellas County, Florida, 
and within a few miles of St. Petersburg’s 

hotel and shopping district." 

With a two-mile salt water frontage, the 
airport can accommodate every type of 
seaplane as well as the largest land type 
planes in existence. Available for the 
a? flying fortresses and speedy pur- 

‘ 
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t planes of the military during war- 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbe 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucien S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


TRANSPORTATION 
Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


Club Headquarters: 116 E. 16 St., New York 


time, the immense field is ready for the 
new era of air transportation which will 
revolutionize travel habits with the ar- 
rival of peace. 

It is the belief here that the ink of 
the armistice terms will scarcely be dry 
before the air travel revolution gets under 
way, increasing in tempo until the air- 
ways rank a good third to motor and rail 
in tourist preference, replacing water 
which is now in third position. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK IN WARTIME 


With the approval of the National 
Park Service and the Office of Defense 
Transportation, Yellowstone Park buses 
will operate regularly until September 10, 
on regular schedules between railroad 
stations at all park community gateways 
and the Yellowstone hotels. Where guests 
require such service, buses will stop at 
Old Faithful and Fishing Bridge Cabin 
Camps. 

The cost of Yellowstone Park tours has 
not been increased over last year, except 
for the 5% federal transportation tax. 
Popular $36.00 tours of 2144 days carry on. 
Visitors are urged to spend additional 
time in the Park. Rates start at $6.50 
per day, each, American Plan. 

Under General Order No. 10 Office of 
Defense Transportation, relating to sight- 
seeing, some minor changes in the 
schedules of park buses are necessitated, 
but guests in Yellowstone this season will 
see all principal attractions, because the 
hotels are located in the vicinity of Yel- 
lowstone’s greatest phenomena and spec- 
tacles. 

Yellowstone Park’s Hotels—Old Faith- 
ful Inn, Canyon Hotel and Mammoth Ho- 
tel and Cottages are open and ready for 
business. Cabin Camps and Cafeterias at 
Old Faithful and Fishing Bridge on Yel- 
lowstone River are now operating for the 
traveling public. Fully-furnished and 
partially-furnished cabins are available. 
Stores and souvenir shops are open at 
Mammoth, Old Faithful, Thumb, Yel- 
lowstone Lake, Fishing Bridge and Grand 
Canyon. Swimming pools at Mammoth 
Hot Springs and Old Faithful are in 
operation. Saddle horses, with cowboy 
guides, are available at Old Faithful, 


‘ 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
ihe world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


Grand Canyon and Mammoth for trips in 
the vicinity of the hotels. The National 
Park Rangers will give interesting lec- 
tures and escort hiking parties, as in the 
past. Boats are ready on Yellowstone 
Lake for fishing and recreation. 


VACATIONS IN EASTERN CANADA 


More than ever are the people of the 
United Nations called upon to maintain 
their mental and physical fitness to meet 
the strain imposed by the war and to 
this end, wherever it is possible, oppor- 
tunities are being made in Canada and 
the United States to provide for vacations 
for war workers and others. 

New Brunswick, like its sister Maritime 
provinces, has many attractions: good ac- 
commodations, magnificent scenery, salt 
water bathing, boating of all kinds, ample 
opportunity for golf and tennis with sal- 
mon and trout fishing such as has made 
the province famous. Prince Edward 
Island, known as the “Garden of the 
Gulf,” predominates in pastoral scenery. 
On every hand are vacation centers af- 
fording good accommodation and fresh 
sea foods which are a specialty in ali 
three Maritime Provinces. The island 
boasts excellent golf courses, affording 
the golfer many opportunities to try his 
skill amid the idyllic setting of the 
“Green Gables” country. Good trout fish- 
ing is to be had with game bird shooting 
in the fall. 

Ease of access is one of the attributes 
of a successful vacation and in this re- 
spect the Maritime Provinces are well 
provided. Served by the lines of the 
Canadian National Railways, all steel 
trains are operated daily from Montreal, 
the Ocean Limited being an all-sleeping 
car train with through sleepers which 
carry the vacationist with ease and com- 
fort through a diversity of scenic beauty. 
Visitors from the New England States are 
afforded excellent train service by way 
of the Maine border and Saint John, in 
New Brunswick. 


SHASTA, THE GIANT 


Egypt left the great pyramids as en- 
during monuments to its civilization. 
Greece left the Parthenon, Rome the 
Colosseum and the aqueducts. If thou- 
sands of years hence, archeologists try to 
piece together the story of American 
civilization, they may well marvel at the 
race of giants who built Shasta Dam. It 
is an impressive symbol of America’s 
might. 

Shasta Dam is the key unit in Cali- 
fornia’s Central Valley Project. It rises 


- 602 feet high from bedrock, is 3,500 feet 


wide at the crest, will contain 6,000,000 
cubic yards of concrete when completed 
in 1944, and will be the highest over- 
flow dam in the world. It is an incom- 
parable spectacle. No traveler in the 
West should miss the chance of seeing it. 
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BITTERS 


A TONIC APPETIZER 
“@OOD FOR THE STOMACH” 
He knows he’ll find quick 
relief from travel sickness 
by following this ‘‘easy to 
take” prescription: 
Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls 


of Angostura Bitters in 
a little water, hot or cold. 


ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 
304 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a mane 
south of Hyde Park village, which 
lies six miles north of Poughkeepsie. 

But for the added significance that 
it is the home of the third United 
States President to come from the 
Hudson Valley (the other two being 
Martin Van Buren and Theodore 
Roosevelt), the story of the Hud- 
son’s east bank between Poughkeepsie 
and Rhinebeck is not too unlike that 
of the rest of the river. There are, 
however, exceptions and incidents 
worthy of record. 

Before there ever was a village of 
Hyde Park, one could scarcely dis- 
tinguish the region where it now lies 
from any other land along the Hud- 
son River’s banks. The fields were 
fertile. Wild game ran rampant. 
And friendly Indians dwelt among 
the tall timber that covered much of 
the landscape. What roads existed 
were hardly worthy of the name. 
The King’s Highway, from New 
York to Albany, not excepted, they 
were little more than poorly blazed 
trails. 

Dr. John Bard, physician for the 
British Navy, acquired thirty-six 
hundred acres of such land from his 
mother-in-law, Magdalene Faucon- 
nier Valleau, about 1765. And three 
years later, realizing that so much 
virgin land was more than he could 
develop, he circulated a handbill 
which stated in glowing terms that 
the land bore valuable timber and 
possessed fine sites for boat landings 
and storehouses for the good grain 
that could be grown on the fertile 
backlands. 

Inaugurating the custom of nam- 
ing country estates in the Hudson 
Valley, Bard called his forested river 
land Hyde Park, in honor of Viscount 
Cornbury, né Edward Hyde. Selling 
some of his land and retaining a 
major portion for himself, Dr. Bard 
set out to develop the river estate to 
which his son, Samuel, soon suc- 
ceeded. 

Concurrently there arose at his 
southern boundary a thriving village 
which, in 1791, appropriated the Hyde 
Park name. Land, whether under 
water, beside the river’s edge, or in 
the back-country, was the basis of all 
social and economic life of the day, 
providing for the needs of owners, 
surveyors, millers, blacksmiths and 
wheelwrights. Some were poor, 


Nation, by George B. Adams, profes- 
sor of history at Yale. Another book 
highly recommended by the book 
store was Down Grade—A Book To 
Save Tempted Young Men, by the 
Rev. A. P, Graves. They were seri- 
ous and earnest, those Chautauquans, 
and they were undaunted by the most 
ponderous volumes if they thought 
they held some precious grains of 
wisdom. 

Two thousand persons graduated 
from the four year C. L. S. C. course 
in the first class. Eight hundred of 
them were on the grounds to partici- 
pate in the graduation exercises. In 
the present day approximately one 
hundred graduate from the C. L. 
S. C. each year. This is the one 
organization typical of Chautauqua 
in form and spirit, in the past as 
well as in the present. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
others prosperous. 
had one of the first known nail fac- 
tories. There was also a cutlery fac- 
tory. And sawmills abounded. 

Typical of most of the river estates, 
that of the Doctors Bard fared well. 
The orchards and fields yielded a 
fruitful bounty and the landlords 
lived a life luxurious for the times, 
attended by faithful Negro servants. 
To the north and south, other estate 
owners fared equally well. In 1811, 
Dr. Samuel Bard founded the Epis- 
copal Church of which President 
Franklin Roosevelt has long been a 
member and senior warden. Other 
wealthy folk joined Dr. Bard in his 
noble effort. 

Steamboats cut the river’s waters 
between New York and Albany, 
landing at designated points to de- 
liver and take on cargo, thus further 
enhancing the status of the river 
estates. A little earlier, ships of the 
West India trading company were 
wont to stop at Richard De Cantil- 
lon’s Hyde Park landing to unload 
their stocks of rum, sugar and mo- 
lasses. 

Observing the advantages of pos- 
sessing river property, an early James 
Roosevelt acquired title to a hilltop 
property north of Poughkeepsie in 
1818. Another James, his grandson, 
came later to dwell on the present 
Roosevelt lands below Hyde Park 
village. 

In the meantime, Dr. David Hosack 
bought the Bards’ estate and pro- 
ceeded to develop it into “the best 
example of the advance of culture 
following the Revolution.” Laid out 
by André Parmentier, first landscape 
architect in the United States, the 
grounds are an outstanding example 
of horticultural and architectural 
elegance. 

Extravagant country living was at 
its height in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Wealthy landlords 
would mingle with their tenants and 
other hard-working country-folk at 
John Stoutenburgh’s Union Corners 
race track, east of Hyde Park village. 
And while such notables as James 
Roosevelt, Martin Van Buren and 
James K. Paulding would watch their 
favorite trotters vie for supremacy, 
anyone who wished might purchase 
from a peanut wagon anything from 
canned vegetables and preserves to 
Daniel Wigeg’s Whirlbone Liniment 


(Continued from page 24) 

In the last double-decade Chau- 
tauqua has shifted her emphasis to 
include a comprehensive musical pro- 
gram, as well as an excellent lec- 
ture series. She has her own sym- 
phony orchestra, directed by Albert 
Stoessel of the Juilliard School of 
Music, which can be heard over the 
radio almost any Sunday afternoon 
during July and August. There is an 
opera company, which presents six 
operas each season and is an excel- 
lent training ground for Metropolitan 
Opera Company singers. The string 
quartet, under the guidance of Mischa 
Mischakoff, concert master of the 
NBC symphony, presents several pro- 
grams each season. All of the sym- 
phony concerts are free of charge to 
everyone within the fenced city, in- 
cluding those concerts in which 
Lawrence Tibbett, John Charles 
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Hunting Sherrill 


aay good for man or beas 
Every Saturday was a memo 
day when, after the week’s 


change for other goods wh 
prompted their desires. 

And every April brought a 
when hopeful fishermen, their 
made ready and mended. anew 
joiced in the thousands of shad an¢ 
herring that would migrate upriver 
to spawn. To the present day thi 
phenomenon of nature brings co: 
less numbers of fish into waiting fish- 
ermen’s nets to provide as tasty a dish 
as anyone ever ate. Nets drying a 
the river banks after the catch have 
long been a familiar sight. : 

But there was yet another fish that 
brought Hyde Park a fame all its 
own. In the 1870’s a sturgeon-fishing 
industry at Hyde Park produced 
much of our “imported” caviar, Fish- 
ermen would pack the caviar in lay- 
ers and ship it to New York, whence 
it was eventually shipped throughout 
America, bearing the “imported” label 
—or so the fisher folk tell, at least. 
However, the numbers of sturgeon 
in the river dwindled away and the 
caviar industry was no more. : 

Even so has the glory of the river 
estates diminished. The river proper- 
ties of Archibald Rogers and the 
Huylers are closed and going to seed, 
But the federal and state govern- 
ments have taken a hand in preserv- 
ing’ as much as they can salvage. 

A new library to house the per- 
sonal and private papers of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has reached comple- 
tion. The new post office, a replica 
of Dr. John Bard’s fieldstone house, 
stands in the village. Three mag- 
nificent new schools have arisen in 
the Hyde Park Central School Dis- 
trict. The James Roosevelt Memorial 
Library, a gift of the President's 
mother, was opened to the public sey- 
eral years ago. 

And all along the river the old 
wagon-track trails have been replaced 
by a network of highways that form 
a never ending pattern throughout 
the countryside. Farmers still farm 
and the lands along the Hudson still 
are fertile. And boats continue to ply 
the river as of old. 

All the efforts of the early settlers 
have not been in vain. 


CHAUTAUQUA—A UNIQUE AMERICAN INSTITUTION 


Thomas, Grace Moore and many 
other Metropolitan stars appear. 
Chautauqua audiences, in the last 
ten years, have heard such men as 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Al- 
fred M. Landon, Norman Thomas, 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Elmer Davis, 
Dr. Harry Overstreet, Burges John- 
son and many others equally well 
known. As the years have pas 
Chautauqua’s viewpoint has chang’ 
and broadened, and so, while it a 
has a tendency to abhor all paths 
which lead anywhere except to learn- 
ing and good deeds, it has come t 
mean many things to many mi 
Under the aegis of Dr. Arthu 
Bestor, Chautauqua has matured 1 
becoming both a delightful vaca 
region and a place where every 
can listen to some of the finest 
cators in our country. 


THE SULGRAVE offers 
the “Perfect Home” to 
"those desiring a distin- 
guished Park Avenue ad- 
dress, luxurious appoint- 
ments and service antici- 
pating your every need. 


Spacious suites of 1 to 
4 rooms, furnished or not 
(many with serving pan- 
tries) on yearly lease or for 
_ shorter periods. 


VENETIAN ROOM— 


Smart Set Rendezvous 
For Cocktails 


Prix Fixe Luncheon $1.00 
Prix Fixe Dinner $1.50 
NOTABLE CUISINE —— 


An Unusual Hotel 
awaits 
you im 
NEW YORK 


Six lounges, five 
sundecks, numerous music studios 
are among the features which 
wakes this an outstanding hotel 
in New York. Swimming pool, 
“Contour Corner” for body condi- 
tioning and many floors reserved 
exclusively for women. Three pop- 
ular priced restaurants. 


* 
1200 ROOMS WITH BATH 


. from $2.50 
. from $3.50 


WEEKLY—Single .. . from $12.75 
a ‘ Double. . . from $17.00 


j peeess! Floors and Rates for Students 


DAILY—Single. .. 
Double... 


John Paul Stack 
_ General Manager 


See A ee 


A Course That Will Tel! You... 


—how to recognize the 
various oeriod styles. 


—what determines the 
choice of lamps for 
certain rooms, 

—how to build up a 
color scheme for any 
room. 

—what rules determine 


the choice of furniture 
for certain rooms. 


—how to design and 
make curtains for 
every room. 


——how etchings should 


be hung. 


—how to combine tex- 
tiles in the room. 


—how colors change un- 
der artificial light. 


—how to select floor 


coverings. 


—how to create a mod- 
ern interior. 


and a thousand other things that will save you money, 
greatly increase your enjoyment and lay the foundation 
for a profitable career. 


Here is a course that will give you information that will 
be of immense practical value to you all the rest of your 
life; that will greatly add to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid career if you wish, 
and that can be taken in your own home. 


THE ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN PERIOD AND MODERN 
DECORATION 


There are 30 entertaining lessons with over 900 illustra- 
tions. The first twenty-four lessons are devoted to period 
styles and furnishings and furniture of all kinds, the law 
of color harmony, design, textiles, lighting, wall treat- 
ments, draperies, ceilings and floors. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration and furniture. These thirty 
lessons can be taken in your home. Examination papers 
following every lesson are carefully read and graded and 
returned to you with individual criticism and when 
needed, additional coaching. The lessons are arranged in 
large beautifully printed and illustrated booklets con- 
stituting, when enclosed in the binder supplied with the 
course, a valuable permanent reference library. There are 
also two practical supplementary text books, a color se- 
lector for planning complete color-schemes, a set of 16 
color-plates showing latest ideas for draperies, color, etc. 
An authoritative and thoroughly taught course worth 
much more to you than the very moderate sum it costs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Address 
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Travet, Aucust, 1942 


At The Center Of... 


; Pe ie 
A distinctive hotel— 
located in the heart 


of New York’s 
shopping district— 


finest 


near the best thea- 
tres and night clubs. 


In the hub of the 
City’s social and 
cultural district, it 
offers an unusually 
central place to stay 
while in town. 


Here, spacious rooms, 
superb service, a 
quiet and refined 
atmosphere, and ex- 
cellent cuisine, make 
for dignified living. 


A. S. KIRKEBY 


Managing Director 


The Gotham 


5th Avenue at 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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me NEW TITLES 


in the famous McBride 


DEFENSE BOOKS 


HE’S IN THE AIR CORPS NOW 
By Freperick P. GRAHAM 


No other branch of our military forces demands a training as extensive and as vigorous 
as does the Army and Navy Air Corps. HE’s IN THE AIR CORPS NOW is the exciting 
record of the nine months of training of a pilot. The candidate’s rigorous physical exam- 
ination indicates that he is as close to perfection as man can ever be. From there on 
the trainee begins his complex course in flying, navigation, gunnery and bombing. Each 
phase of his activities is illustrated by action photographs taken at the various fields and 
training points, many of which are published for the first time. Ready in August. $2.50 


HE’S IN SUBMARINES NOW 
By Henry FELSEN 

How does America train her submarine sailors? 

From the day the recruit arrives at one of Uncle Sam’s submarine 
schools his course of training is an adventure in itself—an adven- 
ture which is shared by the readers of HE’S IN SUBMARINES 
NOW. In this fascinating book you listen to the recordings of 
ship motors as they sound under water and thus learn to identify 
ships; you thrill as the men rise to the surface of the escape tower 
which simulates the real conditions of a submarine wreck; you 
see them take their first dives, and finally become full-fledged 
submarine men. HE’S IN SUBMARINES NOW is the detailed and 
colorful picture of this training as given in submarine schools of 
our Navy. Illustrated with Navy photographs. Ready in Sept. $2.50 


HE’S IN THE PARATROOPS NOW 
By A. D. RarHsone, IV 


The Paratroops are the picked troops of our army. No soldier can enlist; they are all 
hand chosen men from other branches of the service. Paratroopers must be perfect 
physically, with nerves of steel and the speed and agility of a tiger. Their weapons 
are pistols, rifles, tommy guns, mortars and machine guns; their duties are manifold 
and hazardous. How are these men chosen? How are they trained? What are their 
duties? This book gives the answers and introduces the hardest, toUghest, and best 
dressed soldiers in our army. Here you join them in their thrilling maneuvers. Mr. Rath- 
bone has written on paratroops and parachutes for SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and other 
publications. With many exciting photographs. Ready in September. $2.50 


WAR HE’S IN THE ARMORED FORCES NOW 
WINGS By Capr. Appison F. McGHee, Jr. 


Fighing Ponas of the Arworcers snd Brith. Aie 


HE’S IN SUBMARINES NOW 


Today the armored forces of Uncle Sam’s army are being expanded 
at a rate that will make them the most powerful mobile force 
developed by any nation. Whether training for the tank corps, 
motorized infantry, engineers, reconnaissance battalion, artillery, 
supply maintenance or medical battalion the trainee’s work abounds 
in action. In the pages of HE’S IN THE ARMORED FORCES NOW 
you follow the men through the command, reconnaissance, strik- 
Acro ed nega ing. support and service branches of the armored forces. They 
as become the most terrible and powerful unit of the Ground Forces. 
Illustrated with Army photographs. Ready in September. $2.50 


NEEDED—WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


By Dickry MEYER 


planes of the Deimeccacies, 
by DAVID COOKE 


Where do women fit into a government at war? Where can they find out their apti- 
tudes, and the openings in Washington or in their home town? These and hundreds of 
other questions are answered by Dickey Meyer in this timely book. Uncle Sam uses a 
host of women in clerical work; he is the largest employer of dieticians in the world. 
Girls with sewing machines make our nation’s powder bags, parachutes and uniforms. 
Women are buying and testing material; they fill positions in messenger work, meteor- 
ology, public relations, pharmacology, chemistry, interpreting and decoding secret mes- 
sages. Dramatically illustrated. Ready in August. $2.00 


Ask Your Dealer NOW to Secure You Copies Upon Publication 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE AND COMPANY 
116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET NEW YORK 
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McBRIDE 
DEFENSE 
BOOKS 


Already Published 
and in Great 
Demand 


HE’S IN THE ARMY NOW 


By Masor Witiiam H. BAuMER i 


How the draftee is trained and how he lives 
in the new American Army. Here is our mod- 
ern soldier in action—in the infantry, cavalry, | 
air corps, artillery, armored foce, and other 
branches, Every phase illustrated. $2.50 


HE’S IN THE NAVY NOW 


By CoMMANDER JOHN T. TurHiLy, Jr. — 


At sea and ashore the many duties and re-— 
sponsibilities, as well as the training, of Navy 
officers and men are realist Portrayed. 
Lavishly illustrated. $2.! 


HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER 


By Masor Witiiam H. ee ae Jr. 


Has an immediate and practical value for 4 
every young American who is eager to play 
a large part in the defense of his country. — 
Illustrated. 


HOW TO BE A NAVAL OFFICER 
By Rear ADMIRAL YATES STIRLING, 
U.S. N.aCRer) = 


Preparation, training, and actual aaanice ine 
Uncle Sam’s Navy—an informal, colorful, and 
informative account. Illustrated. $2.25 


YOUNG AMERICA’S 
AVIATION ANNUAL: 1941-42. 


Epirep By Recinatp M. CLEVELAND AND 
Freperick P. GraHamM 


The new edition of this popular book f 
young Americans. Covers all aspects of avia 
tion trom ‘commercial aviation, airports, train- 
ing schools and gliding, to improved instru- A 
ments and navigational aids, and gives a com- 
prehensive picture of the year’s development 
in aviation. Over 300 new pigeerachst $2.00 


THE MODEL PLANE ~ 
ANNUAL 1941-42 Re 


Eprrep By Freperick P. Granam AND | 
REGINALD CLEVELAND 


tC 
For the hobbyist, the aerensuaeas student, a 
the aviator, this book provides valuable ~ 
formation on the building and fl 
planes, prescatng the latest d 
the field. Over 200 pictures. 


WAR WINGS ey 


WAR PLANES OF THE AXIS 
By Davin C. Cooke * 


The Janes Fighting Ships of the air fleets of 
both the United.Nations and the Axis. Sook 
no air-minded citizen can do without. Lay- 
ishly illustrated. ~ Each Sam 


NEEDED—WOMEN.._ IN AVIATION 


By Dickey Meyer oa Bib 


Up-to-date, authoritative information on ‘howe 
women can help in all branches of air defense 
and offense. For all women who have ever 
had an interest in aviation, this is an import: 

ant book. Illustrated, ‘ $2.0 


